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NEW OR INTERESTING TROPICAL AMERICAN 
DOTHIDEALES—I. 


CarLos E. CHARDON 
(With PLATE 27 AND ONE TEXT FIGURE) 


The tropical American species of Dothideales treated in 
Theissen and Sydow (1) are mostly confined to continental South 
America; the West Indian species were little known at the time 
of the publication of that monograph. Recent mycological work 
in Porto Rico as compiled by Seaver and Chardon (2) shows that 
32 out of 73 species have been described as new by different 
workers. This shows that a large percentage are strictly Porto 
Rican or, at least, West Indian, when compared with the forms 
which are known to occur on the mainland. A large amount of 
territory, chiefly Cuba, Santo Domingo and most of the Lesser 
Antilles, remains to be covered. The known Cuban collections 
are meager, and have been accidentally picked up by botanists 
interested in higher plants; Santo Domingo was visited a year 
ago, by Dr. F. D. Kern and Mr. Rafael A. Toro, and a number of 
Dothideales, mostly belonging to the genus Phyllachora, have been 
lately reported by Toro (3). As to the rest of the West Indies, 
little or nothing is known about them. Thus there seems to be 
a vast field of investigation for systematic mycologists in all 
these islands. Mexico, Central America and northern South 
America are very little known also, as regards this special group of 
fungi. 

The present paper describes a number of new or interesting 


[ Mycotocia for September—October (19: 231-293) was issued 
September 1, 1927] 
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forms. It has been based on collections examined at the New Cc 
York Botanical Garden, on the Kern and Toro collections of Santo s 
Domingo and on the writer’s collections from Porto Rico. The ; 
colored plate accompanying the paper has been drawn by Mario 1 
Brau, of the Museum of the Department of Agriculture of Porto b 
Rico. p 
DOTHIDEACEAE 
Dothichloe nigricans (Speg.) comb. nov. t 
Epichloe nigricans Speg. Anal. Soc. Ci. Argent. 19:47. 1885. : 
Not Dothichloe nigricans (Speg.) Seaver in Stevenson, Jour. : 
Dept. Agr. Porto Rico 2:151. 1918. . 
Specimens collected in Porto Rico by Whetzel and Olive on F 
Ichnanthus pallens Munro and erroneously reported by Stevenson . 
as Dothichloe nigricans (Speg.) Seaver were described as Dothi- C 
chloe subnodosa sp. nov. by the writer (Mycologia 13: 287). It 
was found to differ widely from Epichloe nigricans Speg., type I 
material of which was made available by the late Dr. Carlos : 
Spegazzini. ‘ 
Two other specimens from tropical America have been lately f 
examined by the writer both of which compare favorably with the f 
type of Epichloe nigricans Speg. Their stromata are 3-6 mm. 1 
long, and completely encircle the host, hence a new combination F 
under Dothichloe is proposed here. In Dothichloe subnodosa . 
Chardon, the stromata are small, 1-3 mm. in diameter and rarely ; 
encircle the host. 
On Panicum polygonatum Schrad. ' 
British GuIANA: A. S. Hitchcock No. 16691, Georgetown, ‘ 
Nov. 6, 1899. : 
On Panicum sp. t 
CusBa: Collected by N. L. Britton and P. Wilson, no number, f 
deposited in part in Chardon’s herbarium No. 1535, Prov. de t 
Santa Clara, Sept. 4, 1903. ‘ 
PHYLLACHORACEAE . 
Trabutia conspicua sp. nov. . 
Spots very irregular, fully occupied by the stromata; stromata ; 


black, shiny, slightly raised over the surface of the leaf, at first 
small, 2-5 mm. in diameter, angular, later coalescing into large, 
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conspicuous, tar-like spots, exceedingly irregular, sometimes 
star-shaped, 1-2 cm. in diameter, stromata between the 
cuticle and the epidermis (?); locules several in a stroma; 
200-300 » long, 150-1804 wide; asci cylindrical-clavate, 8-spored, 
110-120 X 15-204; spores uniseriate above, biseriate in the main 
body of the ascus, elliptical, hyaline, continuous, 20-22 X 6-7 u; 
paraphyses present (PLATE 27, Fic. 4). 

This species is referred with some hesitancy to Trabutia, since 
the position of the stroma in the leaf was not clearly ascertained. 
It is a very conspicuous species on account of the large irregular 
or rather labyrinthiform, black stromata. 

On Capparis Grisebachii Eichl. 

Cusa: Exploration of Cuba (Britton, Earle and Wilson) No. 

5959, Rio San Juan, Prov. Santa Clara, Mar. 24-25, 1910 (type). 


Catacauma portoricensis sp. nov. 

Spots large, yellowish, equally visible from both sides of the 
leaf, 1-3 cm. in diameter, possessing many stromata; stromata 
black, not shining, angular, 2-4 mm. across, following the veins 
of the leaf and often confluent, more pronounced on the under 
surface, distinctly situated between the epidermis and the meso- 
phyll; locules several, 2—4 in each stroma, angular through lateral 
pressure, 300-400 & 200-250 u; asci cylindrical, 100-120 x 9 
12 u, 8-spored; spores navicular, uniseriate or partially biseriate, 
pointed toward one end, obtuse toward the other, continuous, 
hyaline, possessing a large drop of oil, 21-23 X 6-7 wu; paraphyses 
present. 

On Ficus Stahlii Warb. 

Cross sections of the stromata of this interesting species show 
plainly the position of the stroma in the tissues of the host. The 
row of epidermal cells is seen distinctly above the black stromata, 
indicating that the stroma is located between the epidermis and 
the mesophyll of the leaf. This stromatic character makes the 
fungus fall under the Scirrhiineae of the Phyllachoraceae, in the 
treatment of Theissen and Sydow. In the fresh material a 
whitish, gelatinous substance was oozing out of the individual 
stromata on the under surface of the leaves. A microscopical 
examination of this substance showed it to consist of an im- 
mensely large number of spores which are being liberated. This 
occurred right after a rain. This rather unique method of spore 
liberation in one of the Dothideales has never before been seen 
by the writer. 
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Porto Rico: Chardon No. 1543, Quebradillas, Mar. 17, 1922 
(type); Chardon No. 1608, Sabana Hoyos, Aug. 26, 1922. 








Fic. 1. Catacauma portoricensis. Cross section of stroma 


Catacauma Brittoniana sp. nov. 


Spots large, yellowish, 10 to 15 mm. in diameter, very con- 
spicuous on the under surface of the leaf, scarcely so on the upper 
surface, possessing many confluent stromata; stromata black, 
not shiny, 2-5 mm. across or even more through the coalescence of 
various stromata, largely raised and very pronounced on the under 
surface, sometimes but not always following the veins of the leaf, 
distinctly situated between the epidermis and the mesophyll; 
locules several, 2-7 in each stroma, flattened, or angular through 
lateral pressure, 300-360 & 150-200 uw; asci cylindrical-clavate, 
66-82 X 10-12 uw, 8-spored; spores navicular, uniseriate above, 
biseriate in the main body of the ascus, continuous, hyaline, 
15-18 X 4-5 yw, possessing one or several oil drops; paraphyses 
present, profuse (PLATE 27, Fic. 1). 

On Ficus subscabrida Warb. 

A cross section of the stroma of this species, like the previous 
one, showed it to be distinctly between the epidermis and the 
mesophyll. In sections of very young stromata, the epidermal 
cells of the leaf of the host showed clearly above the stromatal 
tissue. The species thus appears to be a true Catacauma, unlike 
any other species described. 
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IsLE OF PINEs: Explorations of Cuba No. 15472 (Britton, 


Britton & Wilson), San Juan, Mar. 15-17, 1916 (type). 


Phyllachora Kerniana sp. nov. 

Stromata amphigenous, black, shining circular, 1 mm. or less 
in diameter on the upper surface, not shining but more prominent 
(papillate) on the under surface, seldom coalescing, uniloculate; 
locules subglobose, fairly regular, distinctly immersed in the 
mesophyll, 185-250 uw long, 120-150 w wide; asci cylindrical-cla- 
vate, 72-90 X 12-16y4, 8-spored; spores uniseriate above, 
biseriate in the main body of the ascus, ellipsoidal, 14-17 & 6-7 u, 
hyaline, continuous; paraphyses present (PLATE 27, FIG. 2). 

On Catalpa longissima Jacq. 

The small punctiform stromata protruding in the under surface 
of the leaf is very characteristic of this species. 

SANTO DoMINGO: Kern & Toro No. 225, La Vega, Mar. 17, 
1926 (type). 


Phyllachora inconspicua sp. nov. 


Stromata amphigenous, black, shining, 1 mm. in diameter on the 
upper surface, rarely confluent, also small, inconspicuous and 
brown on the under surface, uniloculate; locules subglobose or 
irregular, distinctly immersed in the mesophyll, 180-300 u long, 
100-150 uw wide; asci elliptical-clavate, 70-95 & 12-18 yu, 8-spored; 
spores uniseriate above, biseriate in the main body of the ascus, 
ellipsoidal, 13-15 K 7-8 yu, hyaline, continuous; paraphyses 
present. 

On Stigmaphylion lingulatum (Poir.) Small. 

The material examined is full of the rust Puccinia inflata Arth., 
whose purple shiny sori must not be confused with the stromata 
of this new Phyllachora. A very rare species only known from a 
single collection. 

Porto Rico: Cornell University Explorations of Porto Rico 
(C. E. Chardon) No. 901, Penuelas, July 30, 1920 (type). 


Phyliachora domingensis sp. nov. 


Stromata amphigenous, black, not shiny, very conspicuous, 
1—2.5 mm. in diameter, more or less circular, equally visible from 
both surfaces of the leaf, plurilocular; locules globose, flattened, 
distinctly immersed in the mesophyll, 220-380 uw long, 160-220 u 
wide; asci cylindrical or cylindrical-clavate, 85-110 & 11-15 u, 
8-spored; spores uniseriate, or partially biseriate, long elliptical, 
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somewhat pointed at the end, 18-22 5-6 un, hyaline, continu- 
ous; paraphyses present. 
On Picramnia pentandra Sw. 

This species is distinctly new, and evidently different from 
other Phyllachoraceae on Picramnia in Theissen and Sydow 
which fall under different genera, as Endodothella and Telimena. 

Santo DomINGO: Kern & Toro No. 187, San Crist6ébal, Mar. 
14, 1926; Kern & Toro No. 268, Santiago, Mar. 21, 1926 (type). 


Phyllachora Eugeniae sp. nov. 

Spots amphigenous, appearing as discolored circular areas, 
later fully occupied by the stromata; stromata black, shiny, 1 to 
2.5 mm. in diameter, roughly circular on the under surface, not 
shiny, smaller and less conspicuous on the upper surface, pluriloc- 
ular, fully occupying the mesophyll; locules globose or subglo- 
bose, 110-150 » long, 80-130 uw wide; asci cylindrical, 8-spored, 
60-75 X 7-94; spores obliquely uniseriate, or biseriate in the 
main body of the ascus, ellipsoidal, hyaline, continuous, 8-10 
xX 4-4.5 u; paraphyses present. 

On Eugenia rhombea (Berg.) Krug & Urban. 

This species is distinct from others reported on Eugenia. 
Phyllachora biareolata Speg. is known from Brazil, Argentine and 
Paraguay, but the type species which has been examined shows a 
very characteristic and regular zone of dead tissue around the 
stromata bordered by a conspicuous black margin which is not 
present in our specimen. Seaver (4) reported the occurrence of 


P. biareolata Speg. on Eugenia rhombea in Saint Croix “although 
no authentic material had been seen.’’ Certainly, our Porto 
Rican material is not that species. It also differs widely, in both 
stromatal and spore characters, from Phyllachora Whetselii 
Chardon, also on Eugenia from Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 

Porto Rico: University of Illinois, Porto Rican Fungi (F. L. 
Stevens) No. 321, Guanica, Feb. 3, 1913 (type). 


PHYLLACHORA ULEr Winter, Grevillea 15: 90. 
On Rajania cordata L. and Dioscorea spp. 

This conspicuous and beautiful species seems to be common in 
Porto Rico, but appears to be heretofore unreported from the 
island. The stromata are shining black, 2-5 mm. in diameter 
and more or less rounded. The spores in Winter’s species are 
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18-20 X 5-64; in the material examined they appear to be 
smaller, 12-13 X 5-6 uw, but this difference is scarcely suffi- 
cient to warrant the erection of a new species. Perhaps it 
might be considered as a variety of P. Ulei which is only known to 
occur in the continent of South America (PLATE 27, Fic. 3). 

Porto Rico: Fink No. 459, Rio Piedras, Nov. 30, 1915; 
Stevenson No. 3459, Rio Piedras, Dec. 12, 1915; Stevenson & 
Rose No. 5797, Rio Piedras, Nov. 17, 1916; Chardon No. 1539, 
Las Cruces, Mar. 29, 1922. 


PHYLLACHORA WHETZELII Chardon, Mycologia 13: 293. 1921. 


On Eugenia monticola Sw. 

This appears to be the first report of this species outside of 
Porto Rico, where it was supposed to be endemic. The material 
seems to be identical with the type. 

SANTO DoMINGO: Kern & Toro No. 188, San Crist6bal, March 
14, 1926. 

Rio PiepRAS, Porto Rico 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 27 

Fig. 1. Under surface of leaf of Ficus subscabrida showing stromata of 
Catacauma Brittoniana (4/5 nat. size). 

Fig. 2. Under surface of leaf of Catalpa longissima showing minute 
stromata of Phyllachora Kerniana (4/5 nat. size). 

Fig. 3. Under surface of leaf of Dioscorea sp. showing tar-spot stromata 
of Phyllachora Ulei Winter (4/5 nat. size). 

Fig. 4. Upper surface of leaf of Capparis Grisebachii showing labyrinthi- 
form stromata of Trabutia conspicua (4/5 nat. size). 











GEORGE F. WEBER AND FREDERICK A. WOLF ! 
(With PLATES 28-30) 


During the summer of 1925 the phycomycetous fungus, 
Blakeslea trispora Thaxter, appeared at Gainesville, Florida, as a 
contaminant in planted plate cultures of fungous sclerotia made 
by the senior writer (1).2__ It was soon afterward isolated from the 
surface of lesions on cucumber leaves. Several plantings of 
sporangiospores were made at that time on potato agar plates 
and it was noted after 24 hours that a line of zygospores bordered 
one of the colonies resultant from these plantings. Since this 
organism had hitherto been known only in its sporangial stage, a 
study was begun to determine the conditions necessary for the 
formation of zygospores. ‘These studies have shown that this 
phenomenon is dependent upon the presence of two strains which 
according to terminology employed with other dioecious fungi are 
designated as the plus (+) strain and the minus (—) strain re- 
spectively. They are usually distinguishable in pure culture by 
the number and size of the sporangia, the more fruitful one being 
plus and the less fruitful, minus. Dr. A. F. Blakeslee after 
studying these strains verified this observation and conclusion. 
The fruitfulness, however, is not a dependable criterion since 
under certain conditions sporangia are not produced in either 
strain. 

1 George F. Weber, Associate Plant Pathologist, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, Florida. 

Frederick A. Wolf, Pathologist, Office of Fruit Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Orlando, Florida. 

The experimental work of each writer has been done entirely independently. 
Since that of the senior writer was practically complete before the studies of the 
junior were begun, and since the results of both are in entire accord, it is deemed 
best to prepare this report conjointly. 

2 Reported by Weber, George F. Plus (+) and Minus (—) Strains of 
Blakeslea trispora Thaste-, Abst. Bot. Soc. Am. Kansas City, Dec. 1925. 
(Unpublished.) 


HETEROTHALLISM IN BLAKESLEA TRISPORA 


f 
f 


ait. 
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The junior writer first noted this peculiar fungus during the 
summer of 1926 in the vicinity of Orlando, Florida. It was found 
to be of common occurrence on Sida acuta, a malvaceous weed 
which is of wide distribution in orange groves throughout the 
state. It appears on the fading flowers but is most conspicuous 
in late summer after the weeds have been mowed when it covers 
the withered leaves and stems profusely. 

The metallic luster of the sporangiophore stalks presents the 
appearance, at first glance, of the closely related Choanephora 
Cucurbitarum (Berk. & Rav.) Thaxter, which may be growing 
interspersed with it on the same substratum. In fact it was at 
first thought by the junior writer to be a Choanephora whose 
fruiting branches were approximately half as tall as those of 
the well-known C. Cucurbitarum. Because of the dichotomous 
branching of the fruiting stalks it was tentatively identified as C. 
dichotoma. 

An examination of available literature revealed the curious 
coincidence that this binomial had previously been employed by 
Gandrup (4 & 5) for a species which in Sumatra is associated 
with a mustiness of freshly picked tobacco leaves. It was further- 
more found through correspondence with the Director of the 
Experimental Station at Deli, Medan, that no technical descrip- 
tion of C. dichotoma was ever prepared since the fungus was 
found, on subsequent study by Gandrup and his associates 
(4 & 7), to be identical with Blakeslea tris pora. 

It appears that no studies of this fungus have been made except 
by Thaxter in 1914 (6). The original strain of this fungus from 
which Thaxter made his description appeared as a contamination 
in plated cultures of Botrytis Rileyii from the velvet bean cater- 
pillar (Anticarsia gemmatilis Hbn.) made by Dr. O. F. Burger, in 
1912, at Gainesville, Florida. This culture was sent to Dr. 
Thaxter who two years later published (6) the description of the 
genus and species. Further, the only record of its occurrence 
outside of Florida appears to be from the reports of Gandrup 
(4, 5, 7). Special consideration will be given in the present 
report to the morphology and development of the zygosporic 
stage. The brief recapitulation herein given of the morphology of 


the sporangial stage confirms entirely the researches of Thaxter. 
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Blakeslea trispora grows readily on agar media. Cultures 24 to 


48 hours old bear at the same time sporangia of several types, 
together with chlamydospores and zygospores, and the plant is 
therefore to be regarded as especially favorable for study. The 
mycelium in culture forms a dense cottony mass that usually 
shows shades of orange or yellow at the surface of the medium. 
This is particularly true when the fungus is growing on 2 per cent 
potato dextrose agar. When growing on 5 per cent agar the orange 
coloring is much more intensified and in this case few or no spo- 
rangia are developed. In development the sporangia are distinctly 
heliotropic and will change in a few hours when the culture is 
turned 180° from the source of light. The production of sporangia 
is influenced very little by light since they grow profusely in 
bright or subdued light and in total darkness. The intensity of 
the light, however, modifies the length of the sporangiophore, the 
shortest being produced in bright light. When sporangiophores 
are formed in culture, there is no evidence of a metallic luster 
such as occurs in its natural habitat. The fertile hyphae of most 
common occurrence are dendroid, dichotomously branched struc- 
tures whose branches and branchlets are nodose in outline and 
bear at the tips globular sporangioliferous heads (PLATE 30, 
Fics. 1 AND 2). The number of these ultimate heads varies from 
two to thirty-two, with a corresponding variation in size of the 
supporting stalk. From thirty to forty broadly elliptic sporangi- 
ola are borne on the surface of each sporangioliferous head. 
These sporangiola are attached by short stout stalks which, when 
the sporangiolum is removed, may remain attached to the head 
(PLATE 30, Fic. 3). If instead it adheres to the sporangiolum, it 
assumes the form of an elliptical vesicle (PLATE 30, Fic. 8). 
Each sporangiolum contains typically three elongate, elliptical 
spores whose long axis is parallel to the long axis of the sporangi- 
olum. The spores while within the sporangiola are compressed 
along the opposed faces but become rounded out on being set free. 
They are purplish brown in color and their surface is marked by 
longitudinal striations with ramifications extending between striae. 
A tuft of very fine appendages, approximating the length of the 
spores, arises at either pole (PLATE 30, FiGs.4 AND 5). The sizes 
of the spores average 12 X 6 uy, with a range of 8 to 18 by 5 to 8 u. 





ih 
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In addition to the sporangia which have just been described, 
others of the type characteristic of the genus Choanephora have 
always appeared in cultures and are common in the stems of Sida. 
These sporangia are extremely variable in size and in the size and 
number of spores which they contain. In culture they usually 
appear a day or two after the larger forms already described. The 
larger (PLATE 30, Fic. 7) average 50 to 75 in diameter and 
possess a columella. This structure is absent in the smaller 
whose diameter may be 14 to 16yu (PLATE 30, Fic. 6). As 
Thaxter has pointed out, every imaginable intermediate condition 
between a form represented in Plate 30, Figure 7, and a three- 
spored sporangium may be met with, so that no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the two types of sporangia remains. These sporangia 
of this second type are nodding or circinate and only rarely erect. 
The columella of the larger sporangia is broadly elliptical. The 
sporangial wall of the smaller is incrusted with angular spicules. 
The six to eight spores borne in the smaller ones may be twice as 
large as those in the large sporangia. All are alike, however, in 
the possession of a finely corrugated wall and polar appendages. 
All germinate readily within a few hours by the production of 
lateral or terminal germ tubes (PLATE 30, FIG. 5). 

Chlamydospores are formed especially in old cultures. They 
are globular to ovoid in shape (PLATE 30, Fic. 12). 

Two methods have been employed in isolating the two strains. 
When sporangiospores ‘‘en masse”’ from the two sides of the line 
of zygospores were planted on another plate, a line of zygospores 
was formed again at the juncture of the two resultant colonies. 
The colonies from both strains are alike in appearance except that 
the one which has been designated plus usually forms sporangia 
more abundantly. Further, neither strain when planted alone 
will produce zygospores (PLATE 28). When, however, both 
strains are planted together, as has been done months after their 
isolation, they behave just as was the case when they were first 
isolated (PLATE 29). 

The two strains have been isolated also from single spores by 
repeated dilution of a suspension of spores and planting in poured 
plates. As soon as growth had begun, as determined by micro- 
scopic examination through the bottom of the Petri dish cultures, 
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the spores were cut out with a block of surrounding agar. Of 


thirteen isolations made in this manner two proved on subsequent 
trial to be of one strain and eleven of the other. 

The process of zygospore formation is essentially like that which 
has been described for Choanephora as illustrated by C. infun- 
dibulifera (3), C. Cucurbitarum (8), and C. conjuncta (2). The 
hyphae of the two strains are first noted to be more or less closely 
entwined. The tips of these hyphae next become enlarged and 
densely filled with granular protoplasm after which a septum is 
formed which delimits each progamete. Each progamete then 
divides into two which results in the separation of the gamete and 
suspensor (PLATE 30, Fic. 10). The wall between adjacent 
gametes becomes flattened on the opposed faces, that portion in 
contact is absorbed, and the two gametes fuse. Then as the 
young zygote increases in size the two saccular suspensors become 
clear and are devoid of protoplasmic content (PLATE 30, Fic. 9). 
As the zygospore approaches maturity the numerous oil globules 
within it fuse to make one large central globule. Meanwhile the 
exospore has thickened and become dark brown in color. At 
maturity the zygospore is supported from the lower side by the 
two suspensors and is either globular in outline or slightly flat- 
tened on the lower side. The zygospores measure 38 to 61 by 
45 to 63 uw (PLATE 30, Fic. 11). 

The fact that the zygospores of Blakeslea and Choanephora are 
so similar adds to the proof of their close relationship as indicated 
by Thaxter (6). Furthermore, as he points out, the close cor- 
respondence of the sporangiola of the former with the conidia of 
the latter, in form, color, striation and origin from vesicular 
heads, shows that they are homologous and that the conidia 
of Choanephora may appropriately be regarded as monosporous 
sporangia. 

SUMMARY 

Blakeslea trispora Thaxter, which has hitherto been known only 
in the sporangial stage, has been found to produce zygospores. 
Zygospore production is dependent upon the presence of the plus 
(+) and minus (—) strains. The only apparent difference in the 
two strains is the ability of the one to produce sporangia in greater 
abundance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
PLATE 28 


Blakeslea trispora in culture. Upper, plus strain, lower, minus strain, 
showing more profuse development of sporangia by the former. 


PLATE 29 


Lines of zygosporic production. Adjacent quadrants of opposite sex in 
upper figure. Alternate plantings of opposite sex in lower figure resulted in 
formation of maltese cross by lines of zygospores. 


PLATE 30 


Figs. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12 drawn to scale above Fig. 3. Figs. 4, 5 and 
8 to scale near Fig. 8. 

Fig. 1. Habit sketch of fruiting branch of Blakeslea trispora; Fig. 2. Dichot- 
omously branched sporangiophore with sporangioliferous heads from which 
the sporangioles have been removed; Fig. 3. Sporangioliferous head with a 
portion of sporangioles in situ; Fig. 4. Sporangiospores; Fig. 5. Sprouting 
sporangiospore; Fig. 6. Small nodding sporangium of the kind which lacks a 
columella; Fig. 7. Large nodding sporangium with columella; Fig. 8. Spo- 
rangiolum with hyaline vesicular stalk; Fig.9. Zygospore filled with oil droplets 
supported by suspensors and coiled hyphae; Fig. 10. Gametes in stage just 
prior to dissolution of walls and fusion of gametes; Fig. 11. Mature zygospore 


with large oil drop and thick exospore; Fig. 12. Chlamydospores. 











NEW OR OTHERWISE INTERESTING AGARI- 
CACEAE FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA' 


Louts C. C. KRIEGER 


(With PLATEs 31-36) 


Agaricus auricolor n. sp. (PL. 36, Fic. 2.) 


Pileus campanulate. not over 4 cm. broad, bright cadmium 
yellow on the disk, the rest of the surface white or whitish and 
adorned with cadmium-colored squamules; margin thin, split, 
bearing traces of the white veil. Gills narrow, smoky chocolate 
colored inclining toward brown, connected near the stem which 
they approach closely but to which they are not attached. Stem 
about 4.5 cm. long, 7.5 mm. thick above, tapering downward 
almost to a point, white and smooth above the ring, below it 
loosely white-squamulose, stained yellow at the base, hollow- 
stuffed within; flesh turning yellow. Ring markedly developed, 
thin but somewhat persistent, faring, the edge dentate with small 
adhering yellowish protuberances. Spores 5.5 X 3.34 (usual 
size). 

Found by Dr. Frederick J. Wilkens, near State Sanatorium, 
Md., July 26, 1922. No. 1521. 

At first I was inclined to regard this plant as a species of 
Stropharia, but the free gills forbade such a reference. The 
specimen was perfectly fresh when it was placed in my hands. 
The pointed stem is a remarkable feature. It resembles Stro- 
pharia obturata Fries. 


Amanita brunnescens var. pallida n. var. 

Some specimens, even young ones, are very pale (even white), 
with the other characters the same as in the typical form. Found 
near Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1921. Nos. 941, 
1613 and 1870. 


Amanita corticelli (Valenti-Serini) n. comb. (PL. 32, Fic. 1). 
(Syn., Volvaria corticelli Valenti-Serini, Amanita lepiotoides 
Barla, and Amanitopsis lepiotoides Sacc.) 


1 The numbers refer to the specimens preserved in the herbarium of the 
Howard A. Kelly Mycological Library. 
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This species, one of the ovotdea-coccola-barlae group, seems to be 
limited in its occurrence to mountainous regions. Some author- 
ities are inclined to regard it as a mere meteorological sport of 
A. Coccola. 

Blue Ridge Summit, Md., near Friends Creek, August 20, 
1923. Nos. 1415 and 1545. 


Amanita crassivolvata n. sp. (PL. 32, Fic. 2.) 

Pileus 8 cm. broad, convex to explanate, very dark brown all 
over, almost black, especially in the center, virgate, glabrous ex- 
cept for a few small flat darkish volva-patches; margin even, not 
striate. Gills white, with a pale creamy tinge, close, unequal, 
8 mm. broad, slightly narrower toward the stem, and there almost 
adnately attached. Stem 12 cm. where it enters the pileus, 
white to pale creamy white, perfectly smooth, the base rounded 
off and attached to the center of the curiously cup-like white 
volva. The free limb of the latter thick (about 6 mm.), 1.5 cm. 
long, and somewhat lobed. Ring yellowish white, moderately 
large, deflexed, median. Spores hyaline, subglobose, 8.8 X 7.7 u. 

Found at Stow, Mass., October, 1911. Collector, Mr. Simon 
Davis. No. 841. 


Amanita porphyria var. lavendula (Coker) n. comb. 


Syn., Amanita mappa var. lavendula Coker. 

Coker’s plant is doubtless a variety of A. porphyria rather than 
of A. mappa. 
Armillaria cingulata Fries. 

Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada, September, 1921. Collector 
Prof. H. C. Beardslee. No. 1366. 

Apparently unreported from North America. 
Collybia maculata (Alb. & Schw.) Fries, abortive form. (PL. 31.) 

A malformed specimen in which the gills failed to develop. 
This species is given to the production of monstrous forms, as 
was shown by Boudier, who described and figured a curious 
cyclomycetoid specimen. (Bull. Soc. Bot. Fr. 19: 141. 1872.) 

Stow, Mass., September 18, 1909. Collector, Mr. Simon 
Davis. 


Cortinarius rubroclavus n. sp. (PL. 35.) 


Pileus 6 cm. broad, expanded, rounded-umbonate, pale yellow 
with a tinge of dull red, faintly fibrillose-squamulose; margin 
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decurved. Gills subdistant, pale lemon-yellow at first (no trace 
of either violet or purple), then inclining to cinnamon; edges 
eroded. Stem 10 cm. long, 1.5 cm. thick, equal until the con- 
spicuous bulb (3.5 cm. thick) is reached, white but changing 
rapidly to a deep saffron red (from handling), especially the bulb, 
solid within and creamy white, with stains of saffron red. Cor- 
tina high up on the stem, fibrillose, ferruginous-cinnamon from 
the spores. Spores 7 X 5 uy, bright yellow-cinnamon under the 
microscope, rough-granular within. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md., near the Severn River, October 3, 
1919. No. 256. 

Peck’s C. albidipes, though it resembles the present species, 
has a permanently white stem, and gills that are violaceous when 
young. C. Bulliardii (Pers.) Fries, C. rubripes Kauff., and C. 
colus Fries are also different. 

Hebeloma hortense Burt. 

Grown on a lawn from spawn kindly supplied by Prof. Burt. 
Several plants came up on the very spot where the spawn had 
been planted. (No. 922.) The caps were very finely lacunose 
under a hand-lens, isabelline colored, darker on the margin (hy- 
grophanous ?). Stem striate above. Mycelium and adhering 
earth forming a ball at the base of the stem. Odor exactly like 
that of Naucoria semiorbicularis (Bull.) Fries, 7.e., powerfully 
farinaceous, or cucumber-like. 

The plants suggested strong kinship, if not identity, with 


‘ 


Naucoria sororia Peck, a robust ‘‘sister’’ of N. semiorbicularts. 


Hygrophorus proximus n. sp. (PL. 34, Fic. 3.) 


Pileus 5.5 cm. broad, slightly repand, pinkish-creamy, and 
with a fine purplish-red scattered tomentum that forms darker 
spots of purple-red on the moderately elevated disk; flesh very 
thin toward the margin. Gills very narrow and close, unequal, 
creamy white, markedly decurrent. Stem 5 cm. long, 1.2 cm. 
thick, tapering a little below, white, with a pinkish-lavender tinge, 
slightly fibrillose with a few purplish fibrils, punctate above with 
pale tomentose dots. Flesh of stem and pileus solid and white, 
or very faintly pinkish. While drying, the plant emitted an 
odor of rancid lard. Spores hyaline, 6.6 4.4 yu. 

Collected at Belair, Md., October 7, 1919, by Miss Olga E. B. 
Kelly. No. 287. 

It seems near JJ. erubescens Fries, hence the specific name. 
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The gills of my plant are much closer and narrower, and the 
spores considerably smaller than in the Friesian species. 
Lactarius Allardii Coker. 

Collected in Gwynn’s Falls Park, Baltimore, Md., August 14, 
1919, on mossy ground in beech woods. No. 84. 

These plants agreed well with Coker’s description, except that 
the surface of the pileus was a little rugulose in places, and wounds 
eventually became olive-brown. A _ fine pinkish bloom was 
present on the margin of the pileus. The gills were intercon- 
nected, and venose at the point of their attachment to the pileus. 
Stems inclined to whitish on one side. Spots on stem (produced 
by handling) turned olive-brown. The pink of the flesh took 
some time to develop, but, once it had started to appear, it soon 
deepened to a richer shade, finally ending in a dull pink. The 
somewhat sparse milk turned to a faintly pink tint at first, then 
to a dirty olive-brown. One specimen, the smaller one, had the 


margin of the pileus grown fast to the stem. 


Mycena inconspicua n. sp.; in the nomenclature of the North 
American Flora, PRUNULUS INCONSPICUUS. (PL. 36, Fic. 1.) 
Pileus up to 7 mm. broad when fully expanded, broadly cam- 

panulate, with a rounded disk, brownish-ochraceous, becoming 

paler with age toward the margin (there almost white); 
latter straight from the first, striate, the striations conspicuous 
and reaching almost to the disk; flesh so thin as to appear mem- 
branous. Gills subdistant, unequal, white, broad for their size, 
rounded and ascending toward the stem where they are adnexed; 
edges entire, concolorous. Stem delicate, about 1.5 to 1.7 cm. 
long, 1.5 to 2 mm. thick, usually curved, equal or slightly thicker 
below, white but not shining, finely pubescent under a hand-lens, 
cartilaginous, tubular. Spores smooth, elliptical, one end some- 
what truncate, uniguttulate, slightly pinkish within, 7.7 X 4.8 yu. 

Baltimore, Md., July 20, 1919. Grew cespitosely on naked 

soil at a street corner. No. 375. 

Near /. minutissima Murrill and M. paupercula Berk., but 


neither. 
NAUCORIA CHRISTINAE (Fries) Sacc. 


In a wood near Lynn, Mass., my colleague, Mr. Hollis Webster, 
showed me how the pilei of this highly interesting species originate 
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deep down in the leaf-mold, and how they then punch their way 
through the overlying leafy débris until the open air is reached 
and the spores are liberated. The sharp mucronate umbo serves 
admirably in the performance of this task; indeed, the pileus is 
little more than umbo, the rest of the flesh being just thick enough 
to give support to the gills underneath. 


PANAEOLUS SOLIDIPES Peck, sterile form. 

In Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Md., among hundreds of normal 
specimens of this species, I found a single fully grown one that 
was completely sterile. The gills were of a pallid isabelline 
color, not in the least black. No. 1643. 


Pluteus leoninus var. oculatus n. var. (PL. 36, Fic. 3.) 

Differs from the typical species in having the center of the 
pileus colored a very dark brown. When seen from afar, the 
pilei simulate Black-eyed Susans (Rudbeckia hirta). 

Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada, July 29, 1921. No. 1197. 
Pluteus salicinus (Pers.) Fries (PL. 34, Fic. 2.) 

Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada, August 18, 1921. No. 1260. 
On rotten wood. 

As this species has never before been reported from this con- 
tinent (Kauffman reports merely a very questionable variety of 
it), I include my notes in full. 

Pileus about 6 cm. broad, expanded, with a slight umbo, dark 
gray from the presence of very fine fasciculate woolly fibrils, 
which, in parting, give the surface a radiately streaked appear- 
ance; central portion densely dotted with very dark small erect 
flocci, and somewhat greenish; margin not striate. Gills close, 
unequal, free, rather broad, narrowed posteriorly, of a bright 
warm pink; edges concolorous, somewhat eroded, under a hand- 
lens slightly fimbriate, and whitish. Stem about 6 cm. long, 8 
mm. thick at the base, tapering upward to a diameter of 6 mm., 
white, with blue fibrils on the lower half, especially on the slightly 
spreading base; flesh white, solid (!). The flesh of the pileus 
white, except for a fuliginous tint immediately under the surface. 
Spores 9.3-11 & 5.5-6 yu. Cystidia usually bicornate. 

Kauffman’s statement that the stem in this species is not solid 
(Agaric. of Mich., p. 535) is not borne out by my material, nor 
is it supported by the original diagnosis and illustrations in 


Persoon’s Icones et Descriptiones. 
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Stropharia aeruginosa var. exsquamosa n. var. (PL. 34, Fic. 1.) 

Pileus about 3 cm. broad, convex, viscid, the center elevated, 
glabrous, green, the disk with a tinge of brown; margin white, 
even, appendiculate with fragments of the veil; flesh white 
throughout the plant. Gills purplish blue, broad, sinuate-adnate, 
close; edges finely crenate and whitish. Stem 4 cm. long, white, 
utterly devoid of squamules, merely slightly striate, 7 mm. thick, 
somewhat enlarged where the ring is attached, stuffed, then 
hollow. Ring superior, slight, white. Spores 6.6-7.3 X 4.8 u. 

Gunpowder River region, Baltimore Co., Md., September 27, 
1919. No. 187. 

In drying, the whole plant turns yellow. It is not S. albocyanea 
Desm., a much slenderer plant. 
TRICHOLOMA PANAEOLUM var. CAESPITOSUM Bres. 

Baltimore, Md., near New Jerusalem, September 23, 1924. 
No. 1866. 

Found forming a huge fairy ring, 27 feet in diameter, around 
a spice bush (Lindera Benzoin). Rea says that 7. panaeolum 
forms large rings in pastures (Brit. Basid., p. 238). 

For the specimens, I am indebted to Prof. C. C. Plitt, the well- 


known lichenologist. 


Tricholoma sejunctum var. rubroscabrum n. var. (PL. 33.) 


Pileus 16 cm. broad, convex, with a broad uneven umbo, 
brownish yellow, the umbo dark reddish brown, virgate-rimose, 
toward the margin squamulose; margin persistently involute, 
much lobed. Gills rather broad, narrower toward the margin, 
pinkish creamy, close, unequal, sinuate; edges uneven. Stem 
14 cm. long, 3 cm. thick above, enormously enlarged downward, 
about 6.5 cm. near the base, light pink, beautifully adorned 
throughout its length with conspicuous red scales; interior 
fibrous-solid. Flesh of pileus and stem pinkish, deeper in the 
former and there inclining to a brown pink. Spores 5.5 X 4 u. 

Boston, Mass., Blue Hills Reservation, September, 1911. No. 
405. 

Except for the absence of the pink color and red scales of the 
stem, Schulz’s plate of 7. sejunctum var. coryphaeum (Fries) is a 
fairly close approximation to the present variety. (Schulz- 
Michael, Fiihrer fiir Pilzfreunde, p. 23.) 7. Colossum Fries, 
regarded by Boudier as an Armillaria, is related. (Bull. Soc. 
Myc. Fr. 16:18. 1900.) 
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Fries’ 7. sejunctum, being quite different from that of Sowerby, ) 
I venture to apply to it the new varietal name, Tricholoma 
sejunctum var. Friesii. Kauffman has already referred Peck’s 
T. intermedium to Sowerby’s species as a variety. We have thus 
four varieties of 7. sejunctum Sowerby, viz., Friesii, coryphaeum, 
intermedium, and the present one, rubroscabrum. 

T. Cisarnit Roum. is given as related to 7. coryphaeum. 

The plant commonly found in North America is Sowerby’s 
type. 7. coryphaeum has been reported but once. (Bull. 19, 
Boston Mycological Club. 1903.) 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
PLATE 31 


Collybia maculata, abortive form. 


PLATE 32 
Fig. 1. Amanita corticelli; Fig. 2. Amanita crassivolvata; Fig. 2a, section. 
PLATE 33 
Tricholoma sejunctum var. rubroscabrum. ? 


PLATE 34 
Fig. 1. Stropharia aeruginosa var. exsquamosa; Fig. 2. Pluteus salicinus; 
Fig. 2a, top view of the pileus; Fig. 26, section; Fig.3. Hygrophorus proximus. 


PLATE 35 
Cortinarius rubroclavus. \ 
PLATE 36 
Fig. 1. Mycenainconspicua; Fig. la, section; Fig. 2. Agaricus auricolor 


Fig. 3. Pluteus leoninus var. oculatus; Fig. 3a, section. 
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TRICHOLOMA SEJUNCTUM VAR. RUBROSCABRUM 
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CORTINARIUS RUBROCLAVUS 
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AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF A RARE 
SLIME-MOLD 


ROBERT HAGELSTEIN 


Enerthenema Berkeleyanum Rost. is one of the rarest of the 
Mycetozoa, or slime-molds, so rare, indeed, that but two occur- 
rences have heretofore been recorded. It differs mainly from 
Enerthenema papillatum (Pers.) Rost., the only other species of 
the genus, in that the spores are clustered while in the latter 
species they are free. Several minor differences also exist. 

The form with clustered spores was first recorded by Berkeley 
and Broome (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., II. 5: 366) as occurring on 
boards from South Carolina. Rostafinski (Mon., App. p. 29, 
1876), referring to this collection, which probably he had seen, 
established the species principally on the difference in spore 
structure. As Berkeley and Broome’s description was not quite 
clear, Lister (Mon. Mycet. Ed. 2, p. 161, 1911), after an examina- 
tion of the original specimen in the Kew Herbarium, concluded 
that the earlier students had been in error, and had mistaken the 
clustered spores of a parasitic fungus to be those of the slime- 
mold. 

The existence of an Enerthenema with clustered spores was 
therefore in doubt until Sturgis (Myxo. Colo., II, p. 448, 1913) 
recorded from Colorado a second gathering, which he named 
Enerthenema syncarpon, discarding the name of Rostafinski. In 
the last edition of her work (Mon. Mycet. Ed. 3, p. 150, 1925), 
Miss Lister includes both gatherings as varietal to E. papillatum, 
with the variety name syncarpon. 

For several years, the writer has been collecting the Mycetozoa 
growing in the vicinity of his home at Mineola, Nassau County, 
New York. In this work he has been assisted by Mr. Joseph 
Rispaud, an architect and builder, to whose keen eyesight was 
due the discovery of many rare or minute species. In the latter 
part of July 1926, while Mr. Rispaud was examining the spruce 
lath, recently nailed on the inside of the walls of a building he was 
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erecting in Mineola, he noticed on one of them what appeared to 
be a slime-mold. Examination with a hand-lens proved it to be 
an Enerthenema, and on going through the unused lath, many 
additional specimens were secured. White plasmodium was also 
present, and this fruited rapidly to maturity after removal to the 
writer’s laboratory. 

Study with the microscope revealed an Enerthenema similar to 
E. papillatum, but with spores in clusters of from four to eight or 
more. The spores measured from 12 to 13.5 in diameter. 
They were larger, darker, and more strongly spinulose than in 
E. papillatum. The sporangia were smaller, from .25 to .65 
mm. in diameter, with shorter stalks, and more widely separated 
inhabit. Generally, these are characters of the earlier gatherings. 

An effort to trace the history of spore germination, and the 
growth of the plasmodium, which evidently did not occur at 
Mineola, resulted in the information that the lath had come from 
Nova Scotia. As the lath arrived on railroad cars only two days 
before the fruitings were observed, it is probable that germination 
occurred in Nova Scotia, the plasmodium feeding and growing on 
the fresh Jumber there, and in transit. 

This additional occurrence of an Enerthenema with clustered 
spores seems to make it unreasonable to further assume that 
Berkeley and Rostafinski, both distinguished students, should 
have erred in their observation of spore clusters in Berkeley’s 
specimen. ‘The question remains, is the character sufficient for 
specific distinction? In the genus Badhamia, the character is 
generally recognized as such. If so there, why not in the genus 
Enerthenema, and particularly as in this case we have other 
differences, of sporangium size, spore size and color, habit and 
possible habitat. 

The writer agrees with Macbride (N. Am. Slime-Moulds, Ed. 2, 
p. 190, 1922) that Enerthenema Berkeleyanum Rost. is a distinct 
species, and by rule of priority should bear Rostafinski’s name. 

Specimens of the recent collection have been placed in the 
Herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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NOTES UPON REVIVING OLD CULTURES 


ALFRED PovAH 


The mere mechanics of keeping living cultures in the laboratory 
for any considerable time entails so much labor that scientists, 
busy with research or teaching or both, are forced to make one of 
two choices, 7.e., to turn over the work to an assistant or else 
allow the culture to die. Unfortunately, the first of these choices 
often brings about the same result as the second, for fungi vary 
considerably with regard to their ability to retain vitality in 
culture. On the one hand there are those exacting ones, like 
Sporodinia grandis Link, which require transferring about once 
in a fortnight; on the other, there are those fungi which may be 
neglected, as Aspergillus Oryzae (Ahlburg) Cohn, which can be 
allowed to go six months between transfers. Often the vagaries 
of a fungus are learned only by sad experience. Any means, 
therefore, of obviating transfers should be of assistance to many 
workers and thus the writer feels that this note may justify itself. 

About two years ago repeated transfers of mycelium and 
sclerotia from an old culture of Sclerotium Rolfsii Sacc. gave no 
growth. Asa last resort, before discarding the culture, hot agar 
was poured into the test tube. Within a few seconds the old 
dried sclerotia began to swell and in less than a minute became 
normal in size. The tube was then slanted and after cooling was 
placed in an incubator at 28 degrees C. In forty-eight hours 
abundant mycelium had developed and new sclerotia were be- 
ginning to form. It has been found that better results are ob- 
tained when a slight amount of agar is added, as growth rarely 
starts on the deeply submerged part of the fungus. 

Since this first experiment the same procedure has been tried 
out on over a hundred cultures varying in age from three months 
to five years. In approximately forty per cent of these experi- 
ments growth has been resumed. By this method growth was 
obtained from a culture of Sporodinia grandis Link after five 
months, from a /ucor culture two years old and from a culture of 
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TABLE I 
CULTURES SHOWING GROWTH AFTER ADDING Hot AGAR 











Age of Culture in 
Fungus 
Yrs. | Mos. | Days 

ee : ee ; 10 8 
Aspergillus Oryzae (: AbIburg) | ( ‘ohn iene ; 2 10 19 
Aspergillus Creer. ..... pines . 4 6 18 
SEMIS dirs 3 dco cinenio ann ae oes ne pas 10 6 
it a Gee BE rer oe rer pea eelineatestesiy ata 8 29 
Sf I. . Sea eee Pa Rae rer mee jdtae abe 8 29 
a asa esi ca aaa tere 6 ara eae - a im 8 29 
et 2 Se Bcidaatee te ons sd cle hap 8 29 
Fusarium sp........ Pcasamets ame : oe e- 1 10 11 
Fusarium sp...... cea e Aer eee 1 11 22 
Hypoxylon sp. (?).. sand : 8 15 
Hypoxylon pruinatum (Klot.) Cc ooke . ne Meat 1 0 1 
Hypoxylon pruinatum...... Pete, ooe-aieetictniatety ineeacs 1 10 7 
Mucor christianiensis Hagem 3 3 
Mucor christianiensis............ Sten 7 17 
Mucor circinelloides v. Tie gh.. Feteidis 3 3 
Mucor circinelloides.. . a p 6 8 
Mucor griseo-cyanus Hagem. . eae 3 3 
Mucor griseo-cyanuS........ 6 29 
Mucor hiemalis Wehmer. 3 3 
Mucor hiemalis......... 7 12 
Mucor parvispora Kanouse. 10 8 
Mucor Ramannianus Moller 10 8 
Mucor Ramannianus..... Fae wate Oe note ere 1 1 8 
pe eae Salina ta tiara Re wie te ood aint 6, Ok : 7 0 
Ce net Srdaarees er atares Sint s1e Sew eee ts 5 16 
pe gS ) ee 10 8 
SOIT ne ne eee een ee ree 2 3 24 
ee ee 7 26 
Re eae Se ere aera Pee Mesa paklentenckamee 1 18 
Mucor ep. (2)... .:...... Ce ne teedt ta tara a toahas cuety pianees aicrers 2 6 
De ee Piette wieasia cae horanasy , 3 20 
NN dee ae geluln-gi Wie ear 6 aiainoeed ales 2 10 17 
Peronospora effusa Rabenh................... 3 15 
Phycomyces nitens Agarth (3).............. 3 18 
Phycomyces nitens (3)..... ree hak ae aiaud aaa wk 2 6 
Phycomyces nitens (2)............ 2 2 
Phycomyces nilenms........ pate ake brelee awe preupkerkeeteKs 6 7 19 
ee . ‘ =a sihbiearasus 11 6 
Rhizopus nigricans Ehr. (—)....... eine MO re 10 8 
Rhizopus nigricans (—)....... Siacatns ace DS ahaNpetcile cba 11 6 
Rhizopus nigricans (+).........00 ccc cece ees Ree 3 28 
Rhizopus nigricans (—)...... emu tseh ite tilts er ner 6 28 
Rhizopus nigricans (—)...........00005- ae ; eee 7 26 
Sclerotinia Erythronii W hetzel (4) ne ; eee 11 5 
Sclerotinms Rolfsti Sacc.. ..........eccee- pera ; + 6 9 
Sclerotium Rolfsii.... SOR a ee eee ee er ee 5 5 14 
Sporodinia grandis L ink. beorele eee or ‘ bk eb felets 5 6 














(1) Unidentified fungus isolated from Cornus stolonifera Michx. 
(2) Two cultures. 
(3) Three cultures. 

) Identified by H. H. Whetzel. 
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Sclerotium Rolfsii over five years old. The writer does not wish 
to imply that this method can be relied upon but it is one that 
should be resorted to before old cultures are discarded. Some 
positive results are given in table I. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











NOTES AND BRIEF ARTICLES 


BRESADOLA’S ICONOGRAPHIA MYCOLOGICA 


In the opinion of Ellis, Peck, Lloyd, Weir, Overholts, Murrill, 
Kaufmann and many others, the Abbot Giacomo Bresadola is 
considered the greatest living authority on higher fungi. For 
this reason his name needs no introduction to the mycologists of 
America. ‘To quote his own words, it is in the United States of 
America that he has found his greatest admirers and his best 
friends. 

For the last fifty years G. Bresadola has dedicated all his 
time to the study of this one subject and in more than sixty 
publications (books and articles) has presented the fungi not 
only of all Europe but also of Camerun, Borneo, Java, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Australia, Patagonia, Brazil, Porto Rico, and the 
United States. 

With his many and successful efforts to coérdinate and simplify 
the systematic study of the fungi, Bresadola is carrying on the 
work of Fries and Persoon and may be considered the worthy 
successor of these great masters. 

As a tribute of admiration to Bresadola on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday, the Italian Botanical Society has undertaken 
the publication of ‘“Iconographia Mycologica.”’ This work will 
consist of a summary of the observations of Bresadola and will 
comprise twenty volumes with a total of one thousand plates. 

Three volumes are published and contained one hundred plates 
of ‘‘Agaricae leucosporae’’ (Amanita, Lepiota, Schulzeria, Armil- 
laria and Tricholoma). The plates are reproductions in color of 
paintings made mostly by Bresadola. <A few are painted by other 
artists under his direction. All are real works of art and are ex- 
cellently reproduced. Each plate is accompanied by a clear, terse 
description in classical Latin, the universal language. 

When the announcement of this book was sent out, the pub- 
lishers received many subscriptions from every part of the world: 
from Japan to Brazil and from Sweden to South Africa. The 
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number of subscribers in the small cities in the province of Trento 
(Italy) alone was sixty-eight. From the United States of America 
up to March, 1927, only fourteen persons had subscribed. 

In a country like the United States, where there is such a keen 
interest in the study of botany, it is difficult to understand why 
a publication of this kind has aroused so little interest. Possibly 
the meagre response can be explained by the fact that not suffi- 
cient publicity has been given to this work. Probably the schools, 
libraries and laboratories of America have not realized that this 
work is being published and that three volumes are already out 
and the fourth almost finished. 

It is not only as a tribute to the modesty of the man or to the 
geniality of the author that this book should be acquired, but 
especially because it is a publication of supreme value, and will be 
a priceless asset in any collection of books on the subject. 

Subscriptions may be sent to: Prof. G. B. Trener, Director of 
the Museum of Natural History, Trento (Italy), or G. E. Stechert, 
31 E. 10th St., New York City. (Price $6.00 per volume.) 

CARLO SAVINI 


The Canadian Phytopathological Society will hold its winter 
meeting at Winnipeg in December, at which time Dr. J. C. 
Arthur of Purdue University will give an address. 











MYCOPHAGIC NOTES 


On the 19th of last September, 1926, I found a fair-sized 
Noctuid larva apparently feeding on the gills of a ‘“‘death-cup,” 
Amanita verna, into which it had eaten a cavity about twice the 
size of its head. I carefully boxed the fungus with the larva 
and brought it home to keep it under observation. To preserve 
the freshness of the fungus the box was put in a cool place— 
part of the time in a refrigerator. By the morning of the fifth 
day nearly a quarter of the gills had been rather superficially 
eaten over. The Jarva that morning was particularly active and 
persisted in attempts to get out of the box. In the evening it 
had half concealed itself between the volva and the stem of the 
fungus and was beginning toconstruct acocoon. In November, I 
sent the pupa in its little volva house to Mr. J. J. de Gryse, 
Entomologist of the Canadian Division of Forest Insects. He 
writes me that on the 26th of January it emerged—a perfect 
specimen of Chytonix palliatricula. Apparently it had thriven 
on its death-cup diet. Can the physiologist explain how it is 
that a substance fatally toxic to frogs and higher animals is in- 
nocuous to the cutworm? 


JouHN DEARNEsS 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


THE GREEN-SPORED LEPIOTA 


There are found among the numerous forms of mushrooms, 
sometimes gathered from our fields for table use, a few species 
that for some peculiar reason produce varying effects upon differ- 
ent people. The Lepiota which passes most commonly under the 
name Lepiota Morgani Peck, is one of these. This large and very 
striking plant has been described by some mycophagists as of 
excellent flavor and to be highly recommended. Others have 
eaten it with decidedly harmful consequences. The diversity of 
opinion that has developed has led to many trials, followed by 
enthusiastic approval or a call for the doctor, and further dis- 
agreements as to its use asa food. These will doubtless continue 
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till more is known about the fungus. From the numerous dis- 
comforting results it is evident that even the omnivorous con- 
sumer of the succulent dish must use care and discretion. 

This species has long been considered a resident of our middle 
states that has wandered southward, and extended its abode to the 
warmer and congenial climate of our American tropics. As a 
matter of fact, it was first described by Meyer in 1818 from mate- 
rial gathered in the valley of the Essequibo, in British Guiana, 
under the name Agaricus Molybdites. For this reason it may be 
known as Lepiota Molybdites as well as Lepiota Morgani. Or, if 
one prefer placing it in a genus by itself because of its spores which 
are green at maturity instead of white, its name becomes Chloro- 
phyllum Molybdites or Chlorophyllum Morgani, depending on 
whether the American or International Code is followed. Massee 
has also described the same mushroom as Lepiota esculenta, the 
edible Lepiota, from British Guiana. This, however, is not all 
the story, for Copeland (Ann. Myc. 3:28. 1905) also described 
the fungus, under the name Lepiota chlorospora, from the 
Philippine Islands, and but recently it has been reported by 
Parks (Univ. Cal. Publ. Bot. 12:53. 1926) under Copeland's 
name, from the Mahina District of Tahiti, where specimens were 
collected by Parks and Setchel in May, 1922. The species is un- 
questionably a native of the American tropics and the tropical 
islands of the Pacific. Like a number of other plants among the 
fungi, as well as seed-producing forms, it has spread from its 
original home, and is now found farther north in localities favor- 
able for its maturity 

During the month of August, 1912, I collected a number of 
specimens of this species on the open grassy lawn of the Lunetta, 
the Passeo of Manila, in the Philippines. On showing them to 
Dr. Copeland a few days later he told me they were identical 
with the species he had described as Lepiota chlorospora, and that 
they corresponded in all characteristics with his type material, 
which had been destroyed. The plants were growing in great 
profusion, forming large conspicuous fairy rings, the most perfect 
examples of this condition that I have ever seen. There were 
small rings but a few feet across and larger ones fully a rod in 
diameter. The grass within the circles was of a much darker 
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green than that outside, so that the areas were markedly con- 
spicuous for some distance. The fungus was certainly at its best. 

A party of four, desirous of having a mushroom meal, requested 
me to gather them sufficient of this particular kind. Copeland’s 
description had included the statement that they were among the 
edible forms of the Islands, and but few species from the locality 
had been tested for this quality. It was with some hesitancy, and 
only after a warning, that I consented to procure material for the 
dinner. As the supply to choose from was so plentiful the gather- 
ing was restricted to plants of some size but with the pileus only 
about half expanded, a condition in which the spores were not 
mature and the gills still white or light colored. There were no 
specimens of any other species in the collection. 

The next day I received a report on the meal and its conse- 
quences. Though described from the Islands as edible, the fact 
that few had been adventurous enough to try them added interest 
to the results. The person who had requested me to gather the 
mushrooms said that, so far as he was concerned, they were 
delicious and he had thoroughly enjoyed his meal, feeling no after 
effect of any kind. The other three had agreed during the meal 
that the mushrooms were of excellent flavor and that they had 
enjoyed eating them. It was not till later that gastronomic 
differences of opinion became manifest. One of the three felt 
some slight inconvenience but nothing very serious. He would 
have thought little of it, deeming it no more than a passing in- 
disposition, probably a light attack of indigestion, if it had not 
been for the other two members of the party. The third member 
of the group was rendered quite ill, and it was feared for a time 
that the fourth might not live through the night, the effect upon 
him was so serious. By the aid of a doctor, however, he pulled 
through, and though weak from the effects was about again in a 
day or so. 

In those cases of more mild effect, but severe enough to receive 
serious consideration, it is found that the first symptoms become 
evident from one to two hours after the mushrooms have been 
eaten. The first to make their appearance are dizziness followed 
by an uneasiness of the stomach. Sudden violent vomiting fol- 
lows, the attacks of which may be repeated at intervals for abo ut 
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two hours or slightly longer. Each of these vomiting periods is 
preceded by a marked attack of cold sweat. Through the time 
occupied by the attacks of intermittent vomiting, and alternating 
with them, occasional chills are felt. A haziness or fogginess of 
the brain occurs throughout this period. Following the vomiting 
period a diarrhoeic attack occurs. This is usually of longer dura- 
tion, and may last from three to four hours. After this, recovery 
to a normal condition may be rapid and no further effects felt. 

In the more severe cases, such as that of the fourth person 
mentioned above, the same symptoms make their appearance. 
They show, however, a marked distinction. Instead of following 
one another as a sequence of events they are overlapping. They 
are also more violent, and may last for a longer time. Vomiting 
and purging may occur simultaneously or alternately, and are 
accompanied by alternating cold sweats and chills. Haziness of 
the brain and dizziness are more pronounced. The length of this 
attack depends upon the person and the amount eaten. As a 
result the patient is left in a very weak state. Recovery, how- 
ever, seems to begin immediately after the thorough elimination 
of the contents of the alimentary tract. In spite of the violence 
of the case, no serious after effects are felt, and the recovery of 
the patient is complete. 

The total immunity of some and the severity of the results upon 
others is hard to explain. As to the poisonous nature of this 
species there can be no doubt. Those who claim to have eaten 
this agaric with enjoyment and without later inconvenience are 
inclined to associate the trouble of others with their physical con- 
dition rather than lay the blame to the fungus. The probability 
is that the reverse is true. Those not affected are either resistant 
to or capable of counteracting in some manner the small amount 
of harmful toxin present. The symptoms certainly suggest a 
toxic action though the system is able to throw it off, and after 
the inconvenience has passed no further results are felt. 

The genus Lepiota has, without a question, a close relationship 
with Amanita. In Amanita poisoning we find added symptoms 
and greater severity, but there seems to be at least a suggestion 
that the types of poisoning have something in common. Lepiota 
poisoning suggests a condition of intoxication and, at least in its 
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earlier stages, such a condition has likewise been suggested for 
Amanita. In fact a species of Amanita has been used in Siberia 
for the production of an intoxicating beverage. When used in 
this form it does not seem in the habit of causing fatal results, 


though Amanita muscaria, one of the most deadly species, is 
used. It might be pointed out that Amanztta also includes edible 
species, but probably not as many as the genus Lepiota. Fortu- 
nately, so far as I am aware, no fatal consequences have been 
reported as having resulted from eating the green-spored Lepiota. 


PauL W. GRAFF 
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New names and the final members of new combinations are in bold face type 


Abbott, E. V., Scolecobasidium, A 


new genus of soil fungi, 29 

Abies, 51; concolor, 284 

Absidia, 318; subpoculata, 250, 251, 
264 

Acetabula, 89; murina, 139; vul- 
garis, 139 

Achlya, 189 

Achlyogeton, 189, 190; entophytum, 


Achorella Attaleae, 11, 14; costari- 
censis, 11; guianensis, 11 

Achyranthes, 57, 58 

Acrostalagmus, 263; albus, 250, 260, 
264, 265 

Actinodothis Perottetiae, 6, 9 

Actinopeltis, 237 

Aecidium, 54, 57, 63, 64, 232, 268, 269; 
Alternantherae, 56; aridum, 63; 
bonariense, 57; candidum, 67; 
Clematidis, 63; Cordiae, 66; Ipo- 
moeae-panduraneae, 68, 273; Lé- 
veilleanum, 63, 65; Muehlen- 
beckiae, 61; Phrygilanthi, 53; Pra- 
tae, 57; Struthanthi, 53; tubiforme, 
64 

Agaricaceae from the United States 
and Canada, New or otherwise 
interesting, Louis C. C. Krieger, 
308 

Agaricus arvensis, 229; auricolor, 
308; euspeireus, 149; Molybdites, 
323 

Agropyron repens, 287 

Agrostis perennans, 273 

Albugo, 273; candida, 67; Ipomoeae- 
panduranae, 68; platensis, 68 

Aleuria, 186; asterigma, 186, 187; 
vesiculosa, 186, 187; vesiculosa 
var. saccata, 186 

Allophyllus cominia, 74 

Alnus Mirbelii, 52 

Althernanthera mexicana, 57; Mo- 
quinii, 56, 57; paniculata, 57, 59; 
puberula, 5 pubiflora, 58; ra- 
mosissima, 57, 58 

Alternaria, 250, 251, 260—265 

Althea rosea, 288 

Amanita, 320, 325, 326; brunnescens 
var. pallida, 308; Coccola, 309; cor- 
ticelli, 308 ; crassivolvata, 309 ; lepio- 
toides, 308; mappa, 309; mappa var. 
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lavendula, 309; muscaria, 228; por- 
phyria, 309; porphyria var. laven- 
dula, 309; verna, 95, 322 


Amanita poisoning, John Dearness, 
93 


Amanitopsis lepiotoides, 308 
Amauroderma Brittonii, 148 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 124 
Amygdalus Persica, 271 
Andira inermis, 81 
Anisochora Tabebuiae, 
Annona Cherimolia, 275 
76 


, 10 


7 
5; reticulata, 


Antennularia tenuis, 146 

Anthostoma gastrinum, 131 

Anthostomella Rhizomorphae, 12 

Apiospora carbonacea, 11; Polypori, 
33 


Appendiculella Compositarum, 71; 


Compositarum portoricensis, 146; 
tonkinensis, 71 


Arctium minus, 287 

Arcyria cinerea, 37; denudata, 37 
Arenaria diffusa, 63; lanuginosa, 63 
Armillaria, 313, 320; cingulata, 309 
Arthonia, 162; candida, 162; can- 


dida var. hypocreoides, 162, 164 


Arthothelium candidum, 162; leuco- 


carpum, 163 


Arthrobotryum pouty wen, 148 


Aruncus silvester, 135 

Aschersonia turbinata, 82 

Ascobolus Kerverni, 87; miniatus, 
87; Pelletieri, 87 

Ascoc hyta, 123; biguttulata, 125, 129; 
Elymi, 124; graminicola, 125 


Ascodesmis nigricans, 87 
Ascomycetella filicina, 163, 164 
Ascospora, 151; Rubi, 136, 151 
Asparagus, 134 

Aspergillus, 263, 265; Amstelodami, 


256; conicus, 250, 255, 264; fumi- 
gatus, 250, 251, 254, 264, 265; 
nidulans, 250, 255, 264; niger, 250, 
255, 264; olivaceus, 250, 256, 264; 
Oryzae, 317, 318; Sydowi, 250 
256, 264; terreus, 250, 255, 264; 
Tiraboschii, 264; versicolor, 250, 
254 


Aspidistra, 126 


Aster cordifolius, 287 


Asteridiellina, 146; portoricensis, 146 
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Asteridium, 146; dimerosporioides, 
78; lomatophorum, 146; portori- 
censis, 146 

Asterina, 145; Chrysophylli, 69; 
comata, 14; coriacella, 69; diplo- 
carpa, 69; juruana, 69; megalo- 
spora, 70; Melastomatis, 70; Mi- 
coniae, 146; solanicola, 70; spa- 
thulata, 146 

Aulacostroma palawanense, 10 

Avena barbata, 27; brevis, 22, 27; 
nuda, 21, 24-27; orientalis, 21, 27; 
sativa, 21, 24-27, 119; sterilis, 24, 
27; strigosa, 21, 26, 27 

Axonopus scoparius, 274 


Baccharis, 273; cassinaefolia, 273; 
floribunda, 235 

Bagnisiopsis peribebuyensis, 11 

Banisteria laurifolia, 79 

Banker, Howard J., Notes on Florida 
fungi, 39 

Basidia and spores of the Nidularia- 
ceae, G. W. Martin, 239 

Berberis, 65; actinacantha, 64; Blau- 
rina, 64; buxifolia, 64; chilensis, 
65; congestiflora, 64,65; Darwinii, 
63; polymorpha, 64; ruscifolia, 65 

Bermuda fungi—I. Poronia leporina, 
Studies on, F. J. Seaver, H 
Whetzel and Cynthia Westcott, 43 

Bertia moriformis, 133 

Bidens bipinnata, 271; cynapiifolia, 
68; pilosa, 271; squarrosa, 271 

Blain, Walter Leroy, Comparative 
morphology of Dothideaceous and 
kindred stromata, 1 

Blakeslea, 306; trispora, 302-304, 
306 

Blakeslea trispora, Heterothallism in, 
George F. Weber and Frederick A. 
Wolf, 302 

Blechum Blechum, 275 

Boerhaavea erecta, 68 

Boletus, 96; Earlei, 148 

Borreria laevis, 77 

Botrytis, 318; Rileyii, 303 

Boudiera areolata, 87 

Bradburia virginiana, 75 

Brassica Urbaniana, 67 

Bresadola’s Iconographia Mycologica, 
Carlo Savini, 320 

Bromelia Pinguin, 79 

Burcardia globosa, 88 

Byrsonima crassifolia, 77 


Caeoma Abietis-pectinatae, 51; nitens, 
286 

Calliphora erythryocepha, 109 

Calonectria erubescens, 79; ignota, 
147; tubaroensis, 79 

Calospora, 171; rhoina, 171 


Calotropis procera, 83 
Camptosphaeria, 112 
Canada, New or otherwise interesting 
Agaricaceae from the United States 
and, Louis C. C. Krieger, 308 
‘apparis Grisebachii, 297 
Carex crinita var. gynandra, 286, 288 
“asearia aculeata, 70, 71, 85; guian- 
ensis, 69, 70, 74, 82 
‘assia grandis, 80 
‘atacauma, 298; Brittoniana, 298; 
Ocoteae, 10; palmicola, 11; porto- 
ricensis, 297; Zanthoxylonis, 10 
‘atacaumella Gouaniae, 10, 79 
Catalpa longissima, 299 
Caudella Psidii, 70, 85 
Cecropia peltata, 72 
Cenchrus echinatus, 272; viridis, 80 
Cephalosporium, 250, 263, 264 
Cerastium, 62; arvense, 62; vul- 
gatum, 62 
Ceratocarpia Wrightii, 69, 146 
Cercomonas, 279, 280; longicauda, 
279, 281, 282 
Cercospora, 145;  atricincta, 82; 
? Caricae, 148; Caseariae, 82; 
Chamaecristae, 83; coffeicola, 83; 
conspicua, 83; Henningsii, 83; 
Hyperici, 127; Malachrae, 83; 
Podophylli, 128; portoricensis, 83; 
Ricinella, 83; Setariae, 129; setarii- 
cola, 128, 129; Silphii var. laciniati, 
128; striaeformis, 129 
Cerotelium, 268; desmium, 269; 
Fici, 52, 270. 
Cestrum diurnum, 69 
Chaetomium bostrychodes, 250, 254, 
264; globosum, 131 
C haetosphaeria Bromeliae, 78 
Chaetothyriopsis, 237; panamensis, 
237 
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Chaetothyrium variabilis, 79, 85 

Chamaesyce hirta, 272 

Chardon, Carlos E., New or inter- 
esting Tropical American Dothid- 
eales—I, 295 

Chardon, C.E., and F. D. Kern, Notes 
on some rusts of — 268 

Chelone glabra, 286, 28 

Chenopodium album, 121 

Chlorophyllum Molybdites, 323; 
Morgani, 323 

Chlorosplenium aeruginosum, 138 

Choanephora, 303, 305, 306; con- 
juncta, 306; Cucurbitarum, 303, 
306; dichotoma, 303; itmfundibu- 
lifera, 306 

Chroolepus, 208 

Chrysophylium oliviforme, 69 

Chusquea simpliciflora, 231 

Chytonix palliatricula, 322 
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Ciboria Caucus, 138; fructicola, 198, 
199 

Cichorium Intybus, 287 

Cinna arundinacea, 111 

Cionothrix, 269; praelonga, 270 

Cirsium arvense, 288 

Cissus sicyoides, 76 

Citharexylon fruticosum, 73 

Cladophora, 188 

Cladosporium Calotropidis, 83; ful- 
vum, 83 

Clavaria, 145 

Clematis, 63, 134; dioica, 63 

Cleome gynandra, 83; spinosa, 83 

Clidemia hirta, 73 

Clitocybe, 95 

Clypeodiplodina, 235; Baccharidis, 
235 


Clypeotrabutia, 147; portoricensis, 
47 

Coccolobis grandifolia, 77 

Coccostromopsis palmigena, 11 

Coccothrinax argentea, 76 

Cocos nucifera, 81 

Coffea arabica, 83 

Coleosporium, 63; Clematidis, 63; 
delicatulum, 287; domingense, 268, 
269; Elephantopodis, 269; Plumi- 
erae, 269; Solidaginis, 286, 287 

Colignonia glomerata boliviana, 61; 
rufopilosa, 61 

Collybia maculata, 309 

Colombia, Notes on some rusts of, F. 
D. Kern and C. E. Chardon, 268 

Comatricha irregularis, 37; longa, 37; 
typhoides, 36 

Comparative morphology of Dothid- 
eaceous and kindred stromata, 
Walter Leroy Blain, 1 

Coniosporium 233 

Coniothyrium, 136, 250, 251, 262, 
264, 265; concentricum, 82; 
Fuckelii, 136 

Contributions to our knowledge of 
Oregon fungi—II. Mycological 
notes for 1925, S. M. Zeller, 130 

Cordyceps, 145 

Coriolopsis fulvocinerea, 148; sub- 
glabrescens, 149; Taylori, 149 

Coriolus ochrotinctellus, 148; pallido- 
fulvellus, 149 

Cornus stolonifera, 318 

Correction, A, S. M. Zeller, 150 

Cortinarius albidipes, 310; Bulliardii, 
310; colus, 310; rubripes, 310; 
rubroclavus, 309 

Corylus, 174, 176, 181; americana, 
174, 175 

Corynelia, 13, 14; portoricensis, 8, 
11, 13, 14, 18 

Coryneum, 136, 150; foliicolum, 223; 
ruborum, 150, 151 
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Crassina elegans, 82 

‘reonectria Laurentiana, 147; macro- 
spora, 147; rubrosulphurea, 147 

‘ribraria intricata, 37; violacea, 37 

‘rinipellis echinulata, 149 

‘ritical remarks on certain species of 
Sclerotinia and Monilia associated 
with diseases of fruits, John W. 
Roberts and John C. Dunegan, 195 

‘ronartium, 269; praelongum, 270 

‘rucibulum, 239-242, 244, 245; vul- 
gare, 239, 244 

‘ultural life histories of Diaporthe. 
II, Lewis E. Wehmeyer, 165 

‘ultures, Notes upon reviving old, 
Alfred Povah, 317 

‘unninghamella, 251;  echinulata, 
254; verticillata, 250, 253, 264 

‘uphea Balsamona, 276 

‘urtis Gates Lloyd, H. M. Fitz- 
patrick, 153 

“yathus, 239, 240, 245; costatus, 149; 
fimicola, 149; Olla, 242; stercoreus, 
242, 244, 245; striatus, 239, 241, 
245 

Cyperus, 268, 272; caracasanus, 272 

Cystopus platensis, 68 

Cytospora sambucina, 122; sassafra- 
sicola, 122 
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Daedalea, 193 

Daldinia concentrica, 81 

Daniels, E. Y.,and L. R. Tehon, Notes 
on the parasitic fungi of Illinois— 
III, 110 

Dasyscypha Agassizii var. rufipes, 
138; Dicranopteridis, 147 

Dearness, John, Amanita poisoning, 
93; Fleshy fungi, 228 

Dermatea Cerasi, 138 

Desmotascus portoricensis, 12, 15 

Diachea, 34 

Dialytes decedens, 177 

Diaporthe, 165, 169, 172, 174, 176, 
178; confusa, 171, 172; decedens, 
165, 174, 176-178, 181; Eres, 172, 
177, 178; immersa, 178; megalo- 
spora, 165, 166, 169, 170, 173, 175, 
180, 181; Peckii, 169, 171, 173, 
180, 181; pungens, 178; pusilla, 
177, 178; pyrrhocystis, 178; re- 
vellens, 177, 178; rhoina, 171, 172, 
181; sparsa, 169; spireaecola, 179; 
strumella, 178, 179, 181; tessera, 
176-178; tumulata, 177, 178 

Diaporthe. II, Cultural life histories 
of, Lewis E. Wehmeyer, 165 

Diatrype bullata, 131; pyrrhocystis, 
176, 178; rhoina, 171; strumella, 
178 

Dibotryon, 15; morbosum, 12, 15 
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Dicaeoma modicum, 63; obesisporum, 
60; Polygoni- -amphibii, 55; strio- 
latum, 59 

Dicheirinia, 269; binata, 271 

Dictydium cancellatum, 37, 2 

Dictyochorella rns nec ald ‘12 

Diderma hemisphericum, 36; 
plex, 34 

Didymellina Iridis, 136 

Didymium nigripes, 36; squamulo- 
sum, 36 

Dieffenbachia Seguine, 75 

Differences in published spore-sizes, 
Why the, C. H. Kauffman, 289 

Dimeriella Cordiae, 72; erigeronicola, 
78, 146 

Dimerina dominicana, 72, 85; 
cha, 72; ovoidea, 72 

Dimerium Cayaponiae, 146 

Dimerosporium Cordiae, 72; 
chum, 72 

Dioscorea, 300 

Diplochorella amphimelaena, 10 

Diplodia Sambuci, 125 

Diplodina, 236 

Dirina, 209; Ceratoniae, 209 

Discella, 236 

Discina perlata, 88 

Dolicholus reticulatus, 78 

Dorstenia Contrajerva, 53; 
formis, 52 

Dothichloe, 296; atramentosa, 9, 13, 
18; nigricans, 296; subnodosa, 296 

Dothidea, 13; perisporioides, 78; 
tetraspora, 3, 12 

Dothideales—I. New 
Tropical American, Carlos E. 
don, 295 

Dothidella Parryii, 11, 15; 
censis, 11; ribesia, 12 

Dothidina costaricensis, 11; 
formis, 11; palmicola, 11 

Drosophila, An Empusa disease of, 
Bessie Goldstein, 97 

Dunegan, John C., and John W. 
Roberts, Critical remarks on cer- 
tain species of Sclerotinia and 
Monilia associated with diseases of 
fruits, 195 


sim- 


eutri- 


eutri- 


multi- 


or interesting 
Char- 


portori- 


disci- 


Echidnodes microspora, 146 

Edibility of Leotia, The, W. A. Mur- 
rill, 92 

Elephantopus mollis, 269 

Eleutheranthera, 274 

Elsota virgata, 80 

Elymus virginicus, 124 

Empusa, 97, 103-106, 109; Culicis, 
105; Grylli, 105; lageniformis, 106; 

101-105, 107, 109; 


Muscae, 97, 
Sciarae, 100 
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Empusa disease of Drosophila, An, 
Bessie Goldstein, 97 
Endocalyx, 234; melanoxanthus, 234 


Endodothella, 300; Tapirae, 12; 
tetraspora, 147 

Endophyllum, 56; Stachytarphetae, 
66 

Enerthenema, 315, 316; Berkeley- 
anum, 315; papillatum, 315, 316; 


syncarpon, 315 
Enteridium Rozeanum, 277, 278 
Entomophthora, 103-106, 109; amer- 


icana, 103-105, 109; Aphidis, 105; 
Delpiniana, 105; echinospora, 105; 
Fresenii, 105; geometralis, 105: 
gleospora, 105; rhizospora, 105; 
Sciarae, 105 

Epichloe nigricans, 296 

Erigeron, 113 

Erysiphe Cichoracearum, 130; Mala- 
chrae, 146; Polygoni, 130 

Erythrina glauca, 271 

Eugenia, 300; Jambos, 275; monti- 
cola, 301; rhombea, 300 

Eupatorium, 270 

Euphorbia, 60 

Euryachora, 10; betulina, 10 

Eutypa flavovirescens, 131; lata, 131 


Eutypella Prunastri, 131 
Exilispora, 112; plurisepta, 113, 129 
Exoascus communis, 143; longipes, 
_ 143; Pruni-subcordatae, 142, 143 
Exostema caribaeum, 77 


Farysia, 234 

Festuca elatior, 126 

Ficus angustifolia, 52; Carica, 270; 
Ibapohy, 52; Stahlii, 297; sub- 
scabrida, 298 

Fink, Bruce, New species of lichens 
from Porto Rico—I. Graphida- 
ceae, 206 

Fitzpatrick, H. M., A mycological 
survey of Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands (A review), 144; Curtis 
Gates Lloyd, 153 

Fleshy fungi, John Dearness, 228 

Flora of virgin soils, Studies of the 
fungous, Frederick S. Paine, 248 

Florida fungi, Notes on, Howard J. 
Banker, 39 

Fomes applanatus, 133; portoricensis, 
148 


Fracchiaea callista, 130 

Fraxinus profunda, 124 

Fuligo septica, 35, 277 

Fungi, New tropical, F. L. Stevens, 231 

Fungi of Santo Domingo—I, Rafael 
A. Toro, 66 

Further evidence of physiologic races 
of oat smuts, George M. Reed, 21 

Fusarium, 250, 263, 264, 318 
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Galactia striata, 80 
Galactinia proteana var. sparassoides, 
139 


Ganoderma argillaceum, 148; niti- 
dum, 148; pulverulentum, 149; 
subincrustatum, 149 

Geaster, 44 

Genera of the Pezizaceae, A tentative 
scheme for the treatment of the, 
Fred J. Seaver, 86 

Gilbert, Frank A., On the occurrence 
of biflagellate swarm cells in certain 
Myxomycetes, 277 

Glaziella, 161 

Gliobotrys, 263; albo-viridis, 250, 
260, 264 

Glycine hispida, 117 

Gnomonia Alni, 133; rhoina, 172; 
Rubi, 133; setacea, 133 

Gnomoniella, 112 

Goldstein, Bessie, An Empusa disease 
of Drosophila, 97 

Gomphrena perennis, 59 

Gossypium barbadense, 269; peruvi- 
anum, 269 

Gouania polygama, 78, 79 

Graff, Paul W., The green-spored 
Lepiota, 322 

Granularia pulvinata, 241 

Graphidaceae, New species of lichens 
from Porto Rico—I, Bruce Fink, 
206 

Graphina, 215; aibonitensis, 215; 
cinerea, 216; elongatoradians, 218; 
luridoolivacea, 218; nitidescen- 
toides, 218; olivaceoalbida, 216; 
olivobrunea, 216; platycarpa, 219; 
riopiedrensis, 217; sulcata, 217; 
vestitoides, 218 

Graphiola, 233-235; Borassi, 234; 
macrospora, 234; Phoenicis, 234 

Graphis, 208, 213; albida, 214; du- 
mastioides, 213; immersa, 214; 
rimulosa_ lignicola, 213; tumi- 
dulella, 214; yaucoensis, 213 

Green-spored Lepiota, The, Paul W. 
Graff, 322 

Guaiacum officinale, 78 

Guazuma Guazuma, 80, 84 

Guignardia, 115; Bidwellii, 115 

Gymnocladus dioica, 114 

Gymnoconia interstitialis, 287 

Gymnosporangium bermudianum, 
287 

Gyroporus Earlei, 148 


Hagelstein, Robert, An _ interesting 
discovery of a rare slime-mold, 315; 
Mycetozoa from Porto Rico, 35 

Hainesia, 138 

Halstedia portoricensis, 9 
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Haplothecium guianense, 12 

Haplotrichum fimetarium, 185, 186 

Hebeloma hortense, 310 

Helianthus annuus, 287 

Helvella, 152, 230 

Hendersonia, 222, 223; Mali, 222, 
223, 225; Rubi, 150, 151 

Hendersonia Mali, The perfect stage 
of, L. R. Hesler, 222 

Hemitrichia, 280; clavata, 37, 279- 
281 

Herpetica alata, 83 

Hesler, L. R., The perfect stage of 
Hendersonia Mali, 222 

Heterothallism in Blakeslea trispora, 
George F. Weber and Frederick A. 
Wolf, 302 

Heterotrichum umbellatum, 70 

Heuchera parviflora, 127 

Holway collections—II, The rusts of 
South America based on the, H. S. 
Jackson, 51 

Hormodendrum, 263, 265; clado- 
sporioides, 250, 251, 258, 264, 265; 
nigrescens, 250, 259, 264; oliva- 
ceum, 250, 258, 259, 264; viride, 
250, 259, 264 

Hunt, Willis R., Miscellaneous collec- 
tions of North American rusts, 286 

Humaria, 88; macrospora, 139; Sac- 
cardoi, 139 

Humarina, 87, 88 

Hydnum, 145; ursinum, 148 

Hydrophyllum canadense, 127 

Hygrophorus erubescens, 310; mini- 
atus, 152, 230; proximus, 310 

Hypericum adpressum, 128 

Hypocrea, 156; atramentosa, 13 

Hypocrella, 13 

Hypoderma, 284; robustum, 284, 
285; virgultorum, 137 

Hypomyces, 156; Lactifluorum, 136 

Hypoxylon, 66, 156, 318; atropur- 
pureum, 132; citrinum, 147; co- 
haerens, 132; fuscum, 132; leuco- 
dermium, 147; multiforme, 132; 
pruinatum, 318 

Hyptis capitata, 72, 73; lantanifolia, 
72; verticillata, 73 

Hysterium Pinastri, 69 


Ichnanthus pallens, 296 

Illinois—III, Notes on the parasitic 
fungi of, L. R. Tehon and E. Y. 
Daniels, 110 

Impatiens pallida, 34 

Inga, 270; edulis, 270 

Interesting discovery of a rare slime- 
mold, An, Robert Hagelstein, 315 

Ipomoea, 32, 33, 273; Batatas, 75; 
cathartica, 68, 75 
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Irene hyptidicola, 72; longipoda, 73; 
Melastomacearum, 73; plebeja, 73; 
obesa, 73; seminata, 146; Solani, 
73 

Iresine, 60, 61; 
erianthos, 60 

Iris, 136 

Irpex maximus, 148 


Celosia, 59-61; 


Jackson, H. S., The rusts of South 
America based on the Holway col- 
lections—II, 51 

Jambos Jambos, 82, 275 

Juglans, 136 

Juncus effusus, 288 

Juniperus bermudiana, 287 


Kauffman, C. H., Why the differences 
in blihed a -sizes, 289 

Kern, F. D., and C. E. Chardon, Notes 
on some rusts of Colombia, 268 

Kretzschmaria ssoe. 82 

Krieger, Louis C. C., New or other- 
wise interesting Agaricaceae from 
the United States and Canada, 308 

Kuehneola, 269, 270; albida, 287 


Labrella Aspidistrae, 126 
Laccaria laccata, 152 
Lachnea, 88; scutellata, 140 
Lachnella rufo-olivacea, 138 


Lactaria, 192; Allardii, 311; Indigo, 
532, 229: laccata, 230 
Lagenidiaceae, Two unusual water 


molds belonging to the family, G 
W. Martin, 188 
Lamia, 105, 106; Culicis, 105 
Lamproderma arcyrionema, 37; 
laceum, 37 
Lamprospora miniata, 44 
Lantana involucrata, 288; 
Lasiobolus brac hyascus, 87 
Lembosia microspora, 146 
Lentinus echinulatus, 149 
Leotia, The edibility of, W. A. Mur- 
rill, 92 
Lepiota, 320, 322, 323, 325, 326; 
chlorospora, 323; esculenta, 323; 


vio- 


trifolia, 74 


Molybdites, 323; Morgani, 322, 
323, 329; naucina, 228 

Lepiota, The green-spored, Paul W. 
Graff, 322 

Leptilon bonariense, 78 

Leptosphaeria, 135, 136; agminalis, 


134; Arunci, 134; 

136; Sacchari, 81; 

135, 136 
Leptothyriella, 236 
Libocedrus decurrens, 137 
Lichens from Porto Rico—I. 
idaceae, New species of, 
Fink, 206 


Coniothyrium, 
Thomasiana, 


Graph- 
Bruce 
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Lindera Benzoin, 313 
Lloyd, Curtis Gates, 
patrick, 153 
Lophodermium, 284; infectans, 284, 
285; maculare, 137; Pinastri, 69, 
137; Rhododendri, 137 
Loranthus, 54 
Lycogala epidendrum, 37 
Lycogalopsis subiculosum, 149 
Lycoperdon fimicola, 149 


H. M. 


Fitz- 


Macbride, T. H., 
Myxomycetal, 32 

Macbridella cinnabarina, 147 

Macrophoma, 123, 124; Zeae, 121 

Malachra capitata, 83 

Mangifera indica, 76 

Manihot Manihot, 83 

Martin, G. W., Basidia and spores of 
the Nidulariaceae, 239; Two un- 
usual water molds belonging to the 
family Lagenidiaceae, 188 

Massospora, 106 

Medicago lupulina, 288 

Meibomia axillaris, 75; cana, 75 

Melampsora, 51; Abieti-cuprearum, 
51; Alni, 52; americana, 51, 287; 
Humboldtiana, 51; Medusae, 51, 
287 

Mel ampsoridium Alni, 52 

Melanconis, 169 

Melanconium profundum, 234 

Melanomma Pulvis-pyrius, 136 

Melanopsamma pomiformis, 133 

Melanthera aspera, 272 

Melaspilea, 211; cinereoatra, 211; 
cryptothallina, 211; fuscolimitata, 
211; subolivacea, 212; subrimalis, 
212 

Melia Azedarach, 68 

Meliola, 72, 75, 76, 79, 145; ambigua, 
74; amphitricha, 77; aristata, 74, 
85; bidentata, 75; bijuga, 77; 
clavulata, 75; Compositarum, 71: 
Compositarum var. portoricensis, 
146; crenato-furcata, 75, 85; cru- 
cifera, 77; Desmodii, 75; Dieffen- 
bachiae, 75; eriophora, 75; eva- 
nida, 75, 85; furcata, 76; Gaillardi- 
ana, 76; Guignardii, 76; Hessii, 77; 
hyptidicola, 72; longipoda, 73; 
Mangiferae, 76; Merrillii, 76; 
Miconiae, 76; Mbolleriana, 76; 
obesa, 73; Panici, 76; Patouil- 
lardii, 76; Paulliniae, 74; peni- 
cillatum, 148; plebeja, 73; Piperis, 
76; Popowiae, 76; praeterv isa, 77; 
Psidii, 77; Psychotriae, 77; retic- 
ulata, 71; Sapindacearum, ee 
seminata, 146; Serjaniae, 74; 
Solani, 73; Stuhlmanniana, 77; 
Tabernaemontanae, 77; Thouiniae, 


Misdemeanors, 























74; tenuissima, 78; 
71; tortuosa, 78; 
Woodiana, 78 

Menispermum canadense, 119 

Metasphaeria abortiva, 81 

Miconia laevigata, 76 

Microcyclus Walsurae, 11 

Micropeltis, 71; albo-ostiolata, 70; 
orbicularis, 71 

Micropuccinia Arenariae, 62 

Microthyriella, 71 

Microthyrium, 237 

Mikania, 71 

Mimosa, 270; albida, 268, 270 

Miscellaneous collections of North 
American rusts, Willis R. Hunt, 286 

Misdemeanors, Myxomycetal, T. H. 
Macbride, 32 

Monarda fistulosa, 288 

Monilia, 195-201, 203; cinerea, 196— 
204; cinerea forma americana, 198; 
fructigena, 196, 197, 199, 200; ore- 
gonensis, 196 

Monilia associated with diseases of 
fruits, Critical remarks on certain 
species of Sclerotinia and, John W. 
Roberts and John C. Dunegan, 
195 

Montagnella maxima, 11, 15 

Morchella conica, 140; elata, 140; 
punctipes, 141; rimosipes, 142 

Mucilago, 34 

Mucor, 264, 317, 318; christianiensis, 
318; circinelloides, 318; dispersus, 
253; echinulatus, 250, 253, 264; 
griseo-cyanus, 318; hiemalis, 250, 
252, 264, 318; mirus, 250, 252, 264; 
parvispora, 318; Ramannianus, 
250, 252, 264, 318 

Muehlenbeckia_ chilensis, 61, 62; 
tamnifolia, 62 

Murrill, W. A., Spongipellis fissilis, 
90; The edibility of Leotia, 92 

Mushroom beds, Oedocephalum fime- 
tarium and Peziza vesiculosa var. 
saccata in, F. C. Stewart, 184 

Mycena inconspicua, 311; minutis- 
sima, 311; paupercula, 311 

Mycetozoa from Porto Rico, 
Hagelstein, 35 

Mycological notes for 1925, Contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Oregon 
fungi—II, S. M. Zeller, 130 

Mycological survey of Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, A (A review), 
H. M. Fitzpatrick, 144 

Mycosphaerella, 134; brassicaecola, 
133; rubina, 136; Sacchari, 147; 
tetraspora, 147 

Myriangiella, 71; 

leriana, 71; 


Robert 


arcuata, 70; Mol- 
orbicularis, 71 
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tonkinensis, 
Triumfettae, 78; 


candidum, 162 


Myriostigma, 163; 
cardinale, 162 
Myxomycetal misdemeanors, T. H. 
Macbride, 32 

Myxomycetes, On the occurrence of 
biflagellate swarm cells in certain, 
Frank A. Gilbert, 277 

Myxosporium, 133 

Myxotheca hypocreoides, 160, 164 

Myxotheca hypocreoides and _ its 
synonymy, Note on, Roland Thax- 
ter, 160 

Myzocytium, 188; proliferum, 188 

Naucoria Christinae, 311; semior- 
bicularis, 310; sororia, 310 

Nectria Ananatis, 147; confluens, 
147; depauperata, 136; Laurenti- 
ana, 147; punicea, 136 

New genus of soil fungi, Scolecoba- 
sidium, A, E. V. Abbott, 29 

New or interesting ae i Ameri- 
can Dothideales—I, Carlos E. 
Chardon, 295 

New or otherwise interesting Agarica- 

from the United States and 


ceae 

Canada, Louis C. C. Krieger, 308 
New species of lichens from Porto 

Rico—I. Graphidaceae, Bruce 


Fink, 206 
New tropical fungi, F. L. Stevens, 231 
Nidularia, 239, 240, 242, 245; austra- 
lis, 241; Duriaeana, 241;  pisi- 
formis, 241; pulvinata, 241 
Nidulariaceae, Basidia and spores of 
the, G. W. Martin, 239 
Nigredo Celosiae, 60; Polygoni, 56 


Nitschkia cupularis, 81; Polygoni, 
111, 129 
North American rusts, Miscellaneous 


collections of, Willis R. Hunt, 286 

Note on Myxotheca hypocreoides and 
its synonymy, Roland Thaxter, 
160 

Notes on Florida fungi, 
Banker, 39 

Notes on some rusts of Colombia, F. 
D. Kern and C. E. Chardon, 268 

Notes on the oe fungi of Illi- 
nois—III, L. Tehon and E. Y. 
Daniels, 110 

Notes upon reviving old 
Alfred Povah, 317 

Nowellia guianensis, 8, 11 

Nummularia_ Bulliardii, 82, 132; 
punctulata, 132 

Nymphaea advena, 117 


Howard J. 


cultures, 


Oat smuts, Further evidence of phy 4 
ologic races of, George M. Reed, 

Occurrence of biflagellate swarm ce it 
in certain Myxomycetes, On the, 
Frank A. Gilbert, 277 
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Octospora leucoloma, 87 

Oedocephalum, 186; fimetarium, 
185-187; pallidum, 185, 186 

Oedoc ephalum fimetarium and Peziza 
vesiculosa var. saccata in mush- 
room beds, F. C. Stewart, 184 

Oidium, 83 

Oligostroma Suttoniae, 12 

Olyra latifolia, 76 

Omphalia euspeirea, 149 

Oncoba laurina, 237 

Opegrapha, 209; albidoatra, 210; 
alboatra, 209; dirinicola, 209; 
minutula, 209; riopiedrensis, 210; 
subabnormis, 210 

Ophiobolus, 113 

Ophiodothella panamensis, 12 

Ophionectria Palicoureae, 147 

Ophiotheca Wrightii, 37 

Opuntia, 69 

Oregon fungi—II. Mycological 
notes for 1925, Contributions to our 
knowledge of, S. M. Zeller, 130 

Osmia odorata, 71 

Ostreionella, 148; 

Otidea, 88; onotica, 


fusispora, 148 
139 


Pachytrichum Guazumae, 84 

Paine, Frederick S., Studies of the 
fungous flora of virgin soils, 248 

Palawaniella Eucleae, 6, 9 

Palmella, 208 

Panaeolus solidipes, 312 

Panicum, 296; barbinode, 272; poly- 
gonatum, 296 

Parodiella perisporioides, 78 

Parsonsia Pinto, 276 

Paspalum, 32; conjugatum, 80; pi- 
losum, 274; platycaule, 32 

Passiflora, 75, 85; rubra, 70 

Patella, 88 

Pauahia Sideroxyli, 9 

Paxina, 88, 89 

Penicillium, 263, 265, 318; atramen- 
tosum, 250, 257, 264, 265; biforme, 
250, 257, 264; chrysogenum, 250, 
257, 264; decumbens, 250, 256, 264; 
echinatum, 250, 258, 264; pino- 
philum, 263; roseum, 250, 257, 264 

Pepo moschata, 68 

Perfect stage of Hendersonia Mali, 
The, L. R. Hesler, 222 

Perisporina portoricensis, 146 

Perisporiopsis Wrightii, 69 

Perisporium portoricense, 
Wrightii, 69, 146 

Peronospora cubensis, 68; effusa, 318; 
Halstedii, 68; portoricensis, 68 

Persicaria punctata, 274 

Pestalozzia Heucherae, 126, 129 

Peziza, 185-187; Acetabulum, 88; 

asterigma, 187; aurantia, 87; badia, 


146; 
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88; 
coccinea, 88; 
terium, 88; 


87; 
Cra- 
domingensis, 66, 88; 
flammea, 87; leporina, 88; macro- 
calyx, 88; miniata, 87; nigrella, 87; 
omphalodes, 87; papillata, 87; 
pitya, 87; praetervisa, 140; re- 
panda, 139; retiderma, 87; Sepul- 
ta, 87; stercoraria, 87; Stevensoni- 


ciliata, 
cochleata, 88; 


carbonaria, 88; 


ana, 139; subfusca, 87;  trechi- 
spora, 87; Tricholoma, 88; vesicu- 
losa, 140, 187; vesiculosa var. 


saccata, 187; violacea, 140 

Peziza_ vesic ulosa var. saccata in 
mushroom — Oedocephalum 
fimetarium and, F. C. Stewart, 184 

Pezizaceae, A cw ht scheme for 
the treatment of the genera of the, 
Fred J. Seaver, 86 

Pezizella Lythri, 138 

Phaseolus lathyroides, 83 

Phaeochora Neowashingtoniae, 10 

Phaeochorella Parinarii, 10 

Phaeodimeriella Cayaponiae, 146 

Phaeodothopsis Eupatori, 10 

Phaeographina, 219; asteroides, 219; 
caesiopruinosella, 220; difformis, 
220; nitidescens, 221; sculpturata 
distorta, 221 

Phaeographis, 215; 
sexloculata, 215 

Phaeosaccardinula tenuis, 146 

Phaseolus lunatus, 271; vulgaris, 271 

Phillipsia, 66 

Phleboscyphus, 89 

Phleum pratense, 112, 122, 286, 287 

Phlox, 130 

Phlyctospora, 244 

Phoenix dactylifera, 223 

Phoma, 118, 123, 135, 136; 
trica, 82; paradoxa, 118 

Phomopsis, 165, 167-169, 175, 181 

Phragmidium Potentillae-canadensis, 
287 

Phragmocauma viventis, 10 

Phragmothyriella, 70,71; Molleriana, 
71 

Phrygilanthus eugenioides, 53 

Phthirusa pyrifolia, 54 

Phycomyces nitens, 318 

Phyllachora, 5, 4, 12, 13, 145, 25, 
299; biareolata, 300; Canafistulae, 
80; Chardoni, 147; Cinnae, 110, 
129; dalbergiicola var, perforans, 
80; domingensis, 299; Eriochloae, 
80; Eugeniae, 300; Galactiae, 80; 


inustoides, 215; 


concen- 


graminis, 13; inconspicua, 299; 
Kerniana, 299; Massinii, 147; 
perforans, 80; Phaseoli, 3;  ser- 


smilacicola, 147; 
Ulei, 300, 301: 
Whetzelii, 300, 


janiicola, 80; 
sphaerosperma, 80; 
viequesensis, 147; 
301 




















Phyllachorella Schistocarphae, 12 

Phyllactinia corylea, 130 

Phyllosticta, 114, 116, 119, 123; abor- 
tiva, 119; ambrosioides, 121; Atri- 
plicis, 121; avenophila, 118; Chen- 
opodii, 121; chenopodiicola, 121, 
129; circuligerens, 120; congesta, 
115, 116; decidua, 117, 118; di- 
morphospora, 121; fatiscens, 117; 


gallicola, 116; glycineum, 117; 
Gymnocladi, 114, 115, 129; Hal- 
stedii, 114; hydrophila, 117; illi- 


noensis, 120; menispermicola, 119; 
nymphaeacea, 117; nymphaeicola, 
117; phaseolina, 118; plantagini- 
cola, 118; Porteri, 113, 114; Sassa- 


fras, 120; similispora, 117; smila- 
cina, 123; solidaginicola, 116, 117; 
solitaria, 115, 116; sphaeropsi- 


spora, 116; Syringae, 114; syringi- 
cola, 114; syringophila, 114 

Phyllostictina, 114-116; carpogena, 
115, 116; Murrayae, 115; uvicola, 
115 116; Vaccinii, 116 

Physalospora Andirae, 81; Cydoniae, 
225 

Physarella, 32; 

Physarum, 33; cinereum, 34; com- 
pressum, 36; melleum, 35; nutans, 
36; polycephalum, 34, 36; reni- 
forme, 36; sessile, 36; variabile, 
36; vernum, 32 

Physiologic races of oat smuts, Further 
evidence of, George M. Reed, 21 

Physocarpus opulifolius, 180 

Physopella, 270; Fici, 52 

Picramnia, 300; pentandra, 300 

Pink-colored form of Polyporus sul- 
phureus and its probable relation- 
ship to root-rot of oaks, A, H. R. 
Rosen, 191 

Pinus attenuatus, 138; 
138; occidentalis, 69 

Piper, 76; aduncum, 76, 83; 
tatum, 78 

Plantago virginica, 112, 118 

Plasmopara ribicola, 130 

Plectania, 88, 89 

Pleonectria megalospora, 147 

Pleospora, 222, 223; aculeorum, 223, 
225, 226; herbarum, 134; Mali, 
223, 225, 226; Principis, 223, 225, 


oblonga, 32 


monticola, 


pel- 


226 

Plowrightia morbosa, 137;  ribesia, 
137 

Plumiera, 268, 269 

Pluteus cervinus, 152, 229; leoninus 


var. oculatus, 312; salicinus, 312 
Poa, 32 
Podophyllum peltatum, 128 
Podosporium effusum, 148; 
148 


pallidum, 
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Polygonum, 55, 111, 130; acre, 274; 
aviculare, 56; Convolvulus, 125; 
punctatum, 55 

Polyporus aculeiferus, 148; argillaceus, 
148; Brittonii, 148; cirriferus, 149; 
fulvocinereus, 148; maximus, 148; 
nitidus, 148; ochrotinctellus, 148; 
pallidofulvellus, 149; pulveru- 
lentus, 149; subglabrescens, 149; 
‘subincrustatus, 149; sulphureus, 
192-194; sulphureus var. Over- 
holtsii, 194; Taylori, 149 

Polyporus sulphureus and its prob- 
able relationship to root-rot of oaks, 
A pink-colored form of, H. R. 
Rosen, 191 

Polystomella costaricensis, 9, 13, 18 

Populus, 51, 138; tremuloides, 287 

Poronia, 44, 45, 47; Chardoniana, 
147; leporina, 44, 50, 292; Oedipus, 
44, 50 

Poronia leporina, Studies on Ber- 
muda fungi—lI, F. J. Seaver, H. H. 
Whetzel and Cynthia Westcott, 43 

Porostigme microspora, 146 

Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, A 
mycological survey of (A review), 
H. M. Fitzpatrick, 144 

Porto Rico, Mycetozoa from, 
Hagelstein, 35 

Potentilla canadensis, 287 

Povah, Alfred, Notes upon reviving 
old cultures, 317 

Prunulus inconspicuus, 311 

Prunus, 143, 197, 198; emarginata, 
137; subcordata, 142, 143 

Pseudombrophila Pedrottii, 87 

Pseudoperisporium, 146;  erigeroni- 
cola, 78, 146 

Pseudoperonospora cubensis, 68; por- 
toricensis, 68 

Pseudopithyella, 87 

Pseudosphaeria, 15 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia, 130 

Psidium Guajava, 70, 77 

Psilopezia nummularia, 87 

Puccinia, 64, 145; abrepta, 268, 272 
Andropogi, 286, 287; Arenariae, 62: 
arenasticeia, 63; Bardanae, 287; 
Cenchri, 272; C lematidis, 63, 287: 
Colignoniae, 61; crassipes, 273; 
Eleutherantherae, 274; evadens, 
273; graminis, 273, 286, 287; 
Grossulariae, 286, 287; Helianthi, 
287; heterospora, 273; Hieracii, 
287; Ipomoeae-panduratae, 273; 
Lantanae, 288; levis, 269, 273; 
macropoda, 58, 59; Malvacearum, 
288; Maydis, 275; Mayeri-Alberti, 
64; Melampodii, 274; Menthea, 
288; modica, 63; Mogiphanis, 57 
59; obesispora, 60; pallescens,, 268 


Robert 
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274; Polygoni, 55, Polygoni-am- 
phibii, 55, 274; Pruni-spinosae, 
271; Psidii, 275; Rameliana, 65; 
rotundata, 275; Ruelliae, 275; 
rugosa, 275; solanicola, 275; so- 
lanita, 275; Sorghi, 274, 275; 
Stolpiana, 65; striolata, 58, 61; 
suaveolens, 288; Synedrellae, 274; 
Thalictri, 288; Urticae, 53, 286, 
288; Violae, 286, 288; Wedeliae, 
274 

Pucciniola Iresines, 61 

Pucciniopsis Caricae, 148 

Pucciniospora, 237 

Puiggarina Ichnanthi, 147 

Pustularia vesiculosa, 187 

Pyrenopeziza Rubi, 138 

Pyronema Marianum, 87 

Pythium, 188, 318 


Quercus, 132 
Quinchamalium bracteosum, 55; gra- 
cile, 55; majus, 55; thesioides, 55 


Rajania cordata, 300 

Randia Mitis, 77 

Rauwolfia tetraphylla, 77 

Ravenelia Ingae, 270; Mainsiana, 
268, 270; Whetzelii, 270 

Reed, George M., Further evidence of 
physiologic races of oat smuts, 21 

Rhizina undulata, 88 

Rhizopus nigricans, 318 

Rhododendron californicum, 137 

Rhus, 172; diversiloba, 137; Toxi- 
codendron, 169, 170, 172, 173; 
Vernix, 169, 170, 172, 173 

Rhyncosphaeria, 113 

Rhysotheca Halstedii, 68 

Ribes, 180; Cynosbati, 286, 287 

Ricinus communis, 83 

Roberts, John W., and John C. Dune- 
gan, Critical remarks on certain 
species of Sclerotinia and Monilia 
associated with diseases of fruits, 
195 

Root-rot of oaks, A pink-colored form 
of Polyporus sulphureus and _ its 
probable relationship to, H. R. 
Rosen, 191 

Rosellinia pulveracea, 131; subicula- 
ta, 81 

Rosen, H. R., A pink-colored form of 
Polyporus sulphureus and its prob- 
able relationship to root-rot of oaks, 
191 

Rostrosphaeria, 112; Phlei, 112, 129 

Rubus, 134, 136, 138, 151, 286, 287; 
Idaeus, 134; laciniatus, 109; lacini- 
atus var. fruticosus, 133; leuco- 
dermis, 138 


Rudbeckia hirta, 312 
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Rumex, 56; altissimus, 121; con- 
glomeratus, 56; cuneifolius, 56 

Russula, 152, 229, 230; delica, 136; 
emetica, 152, 229 

Russula, The yellow-gilled, W. A. 
Murrill, 229 

Rusts of Colombia, wy on some, F. 
D. Kern and C. E. Chardon, 268 

Rusts of South Prade rica — on the 
Holway collections—II, The, H. S. 
Jackson, 51 

Ryparobius brunneus, 87 


Saccharum officinarum, 81 

Salix, 51, 138, 287; Humboldtiz ina, 51 

Sambucus, 168; canadensis, 122, 125, 
165, 168 

Santo Domingo—I, Fungi of, Rafael 

Toro, 66 

Sarcoscypha, 89; minuscula, 87 

Sassafras variifolium, 120, 123 

Savini, Carlo, Bresadola’s Iconogra- 
phia Mycologica, 320 

Scaphidium, 237 

Schulzeria, 320 

Schweinitziella palmigena, 11 

Scirrhia rimosa, 11, 15 

Scleroderma, 243, 244 

Sclerotinia, 90, 138, 195, 197-201, 
203, 204; americana, 198, 200, 201; 
cinerea, 197-201, 203; Erythronii, 
90, 318; fructicola, 198, 199, 201, 
203, 204; fructigena, 197, 199, 200, 
203, 204 

Sclerotinia and Monilia associated 
with diseases of fruits, Critical 
remarks on certain species of, John 
W. Roberts and John C. Dunegan, 
195 

Sclerotiopsis, 138 

Sclerotium Rolfsii, 317-319 

Scodellina, 88 

Scolecobasidium, 29, 30; constrictum, 
29, 30; terreum, 29, 30 

Scolecobasidium, A new genus of soil 
fungi, E. V. Abbott, 29 

Scolecodothis Ingae, 12 

Scolecopeltis micropeltiformis, 70, 71 

Scolecotrichum, 129 

Scutellinia, 88 

Seaver, Fred J., A tentative scheme 
for the treatment of the genera of 
the Pezizaceae, 86 

Seaver, F. J., H. H. Whetzel and 
Cynthia Westcott, Studies on 
Bermuda fungi—I. Poronia lepo- 
rina, 43 

Senites mexicana, 276 

Septocylindrium Hydrophylli, 127, 129 

Septoria, 119, 126; abortiva, 119; 
Festucae, 126; Festucae-sylvaticae, 
126; festucina, 125, 126; Tritici, 

126 






































Serjania polyphylla, 74, 80 
Setaria glauca, 129 

Seynesia juruana, 69 

Shropshiria, 231; Chusqueae, 231 


Sida, 305; acuta, 303; carpinifolia, 
69, 83; glabra, 81; spinosa, 273; 
urens, 76 


Silphium laciniatum, 128 
Sirococcus Phlei, 122 
Slime-mold, An interesting discovery 


of a rare, Robert Hagelstein, 315 
Smilax hispida, 123 
Soil fungi, Scolecobasidium, A new 


genus of, E. V. Abbott, 29 
Solanum, 275; rugosum, 73; 
73, 83 


torvum, 


Solidago, 116; arguta, 287; gramini- 
folia, 287; neglecta, 286, 287; 
rugosa, 286, 287; sempervirens, 


286, 287; serotina, 286, 287 

South America based on the Holway 
collections—II, The rusts of, H.S 
Jackson, 51 

Sphaerella Sacchari, 147 


Sphaeria, 8, 66; concentrica, 81; 
decedens, 176, 178; divaricata, 66; 
erubescens, 79;  olivacea, 78; 
strumella, 178; subiculata, 81; 
tentaculata, 178;  tessella, 176; 
tessera, 176, 178 


Sphaerodothis sphaerosperma, 12 
Sphaeropsis, 123; Ampelopsidis, 123; 


hyalina, 124; malorum, 225; penn- 
sylvanica, 124; Profundae, 124; 
smilacina, 123 


Sphaerosoma fuscescens, 87 

Sphaerostilbe mammiformis, 147 

Sphaerulina intermixta, 133; Taxi, 
134 

Spicaria elegans, 250, 258, 264 

Spiraea, 179 

Spongipellis fissilis, W. A. Murrill, 90 

Spore-sizes, Why the differences in 
published, C. H. Kauffman, 289 

Spores of the Nidulariaceae, Basidia 
and, G. W. Martin, 239 

Sporodinia grandis, 317, 318 

Stachybotrys, 263; cylindrospora, 
250, 259, 264 

Stagonospora, 123 


Stegastroma guianensis, 12 

Stemonitis fusca, 278, 279; hyper- 
opta, 36 

Stereum, 66 


Stevens, F. L., New tropical fungi, 
23 


Stewart, F. C., Oedocephalum fime- 
tarium and Peziza vesiculosa var. 
saccata in mushroom beds, 184 

Stictis radiata; 137 

Stigmaphyllon lingulatum, 75, 299 

Stigmatea Plantaginis, 111 
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Streptotheca Boudieri, 87 

Stromata, Comparative morphology 
of Dothideaceous and_ kindred, 
Walter Leroy Blain, 1 

Stropharia, 308; aeruginosa var. ex- 
squamosa, 313; albocyanea, 313; 
obturata, 308 

Struthanthus marginatus, 54 

Studies of the fungous flora of virgin 
soils, Frederick S. Paine, 248 

Studies on Bermuda fungi—I. Poro- 
nia leporina, F. J. Seaver, H. H. 
Whetzel and Cynthia Westcott, 43 

Stylina, 234 

Synedrella, 274; nodiflora, 274 

Syringa vulgaris, 113 

Systremma Pterocarpi, 11 


Tabebuia, 75 

Tabernaemontana citrifolia, 77 

Taraxacum officinale, 288 

Tarichium, 106 

Taxus baccata, 134 

Tehon, L. R.,and E. Y. Daniels, Notes 
on the parasitic fungi of Illinois— 
III, 110 

Telimena, 300 

Tentative scheme for the treatment of 
the genera of the Pezizaceae, A, 
Fred J. Seaver, 86 

Teratosphaeria fibrillosa, 12 

Tessaria integrifolia, 272 

Tetragastris balsamifera, 75 

Thalictrum polygamum, 288 

Thaxter, Roland, Note on Myxotheca 
hypocreoides and its synonymy, 
160 

Thyronectria megalospora, 147 

Toro, Rafael A., Fungi of Santo 
Domingo—I, 66 

Toroa dimerosporioides, 78 

Trabutia, 297; conspicua, 296; Gua- 
zumae, 80;  portoricensis, 147; 
Xylosmae, 10; Zanthoxylii, 147 

Trabutiella Ichnanthi, 147 

Trametes aculeifera, 148; cirrifer, 149 

Tranzschelia, 269; punctata, 271 

Tremella indurata, 148; pallida, 

Trentepohlia, 208, 209 

Trichia affinis, 279; varia, 

Trichoderma Koningi, 263; 
250, 259, 264 

Trichodothis, 14, 18 

Tricholoma, 320; Cisarnii, 314; 

Colossus, 313; coryphaeum, 314; 

intermedium, 314; panaeolum, 313; 

panaeolum var. caespitosum, 313; 

sejunctum, 314; sejunctum var. 

coryphaeum, 313; sejunctum var. 

Friesii, 314; sejunctum var. rubro- 

scabrum, 313 


148 


277 
lignorum, 
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Trichomanes, 160, 163; pinnatum, 
160 

Trichothyrium lomatophorum, 146 

Trifolium hybridum, 286, 288; pra- 
tense, 288; repens, 288 

Triplosporium, 106 

Tripospora, 13 

Triumfetta semitriloba, 78 

Turnera ulmifolia, 70 

Turpinia paniculata, 76 

Two unusual water molds belonging 
to the family Lagenidiaceae, G. W. 
Martin, 188 

Tylostoma, 44 


Uleodothis Paspali, 12; Pteridis, 11 

United States and Canada, New or 
otherwise interesting Agaricaceae 
from the, Louis C. C. Krieger, 308 
Jredo, 268-270; Aecidiiformis, 64; 
Alternantherae, 59; Arenariae, 62; 
arenariicola, 63; argentina, 59; 
Berberidis, 64; Cabreriana, 271; 
Cherimoliae, 275; consanguinea, 
52; Cupheae, 276; domingense, 
269; Fici, 52; Fici guarapiensis, 
52; ficicola, 52; Gossypii, 269; 
maculans, 58; maculata, 59; Me- 
dusae, 51; Mogiphanis, 57; 
Muehlenbeckiae, 62; nitidula, 60; 
Polygoni, 55; rubescens, 53; strio- 
lata, 58, 59; Zeugitis, 268, 276 

Uromyces, 54, 60; appendiculatus, 
271; argentinus, 59; bidenticola, 
271; Bidentis, 271; bonariensis, 
59; Celosiae, 60; clarus, 59, 60; 
columbianus, 272; crassipes, 56; 
euphlebius, 54; euphorbiicola, 272; 
Fabae, 286, 288; hybridi, 286, 288; 
Iresines, 61; Junci-effusi, 288; lepto- 
dermus, 272; Lespedezae-procum- 
bentis, 286, 288; Loranthi, 54; 
Medicaginis, 288; megalospermus, 
272; ornatipes, 54; Phtirusae, 54; 
Polygoni, 55; porcensis, 270; pro- 
eminens, 272; Quinchamalii, 55; 
Socius, 54; Trifolii, 288; Trifolii- 
repentis, 288; Urbanianus, 54 

Uropyxis, 65 

Urtica ballotaefolia, 53 

Ustilago Avenae, 21, 22, 24-27; levis, 
21, 22, 26, 27 

Ustilina vulgaris, 132 


Vaccinium ovatum, 137; Vitis-Idaea, 
197 
Valota insularis, 80 
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Valsa Abietis, 130; ambiens, 131; 
chlorina, 81; strumella, 178 

Valsella Papyriferae, 131 

Varronia angustifolia, 72; corymbosa, 
81; globosa, 72 

Vernonia patens, 275 

Vicia Faba, 286, 288 

Vigna luteola, 271 

Viola conspersa, 286, 288; cucullata, 
288 

Virgin Islands, A mycological survey 
of Porto Rico and the (A review), 
H. M. Fitzpatrick, 144 

Volvaria corticelli, 308 


Wallenia laurifolia, 72 

Weber, George F., and Frederick A. 
Wolf, Heterothallism in Blakeslea 
trispora, 302 

Wedelia, 274; caracasana, 274; reticu- 
lata, 79 

Wehmeyer, Lewis E., Cultural life 
histories of Diaporthe. II, 165 

Westcott, Cynthia, F. J. Seaver, H. 
H. Whetzel, and Studies on Ber- 
muda fungi—I. Poronia leporina, 
3 


Wettsteinina, 15 

Whetzel, H. H., and Cynthia West- 
cott, F. J. Seaver, Studies on Ber- 
muda fungi—I. Poronia leporina, 


3 
Wolf, Frederick A., and George F. 
Weber, Heterothallism in Blakeslea 
trispora, 302 
Wuestneia tessera, 177 
Wynnea gigantea, 88 


Xylaria, 66, 156; 
arbuscula, 82; consociata, 82; 
divaricata, 66; Hypoxylon, 131; 
polymorpha, 132; rhopaloides, 132 


Russula, The, W. A. 


apiculata, 82; 


Yellow-gilled 
Murrill, 229 

Yoshinagella, 14, 
11, 14 

Yucca aloefolia, 82 


18; polymorpha, 


Zanthoxylon fagara, 73 

Zea Mays, 122, 268, 274, 275 

Zeller, S. M., Contributions to our 
knowledge of Oregon fungi—II. 
Mycological notes for 1925, 130 

Zeugites Hartwegi, 276; mexicana, 
268, 276 

Zygorrhynchus 
264 


Moelleri, 250, 253, 





